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pes AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST : a Literary Re- 
gister and Repository of Notes and Queries.—The 
new nnmber, with other articles, contains the follow- 
ing: A Barrisu View or THE SToRY OF JoR am 
pre; Authors as Conversationists, pt. 2; 

Titles; Bibliography of ay | Island’; Hobbies a 
Hobby Riders ; Two Ancient British Historians ; Cor- 
Tes pondence, Literary Gossip, Book Catalogues, &c. 
Subscription, $1 per year; cheap edition, 50 cents. 
Send —. for specimen number. 

ABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., ANNOUNCE 


That they were happily untouched by the recent 
GREAT FIRE, and are busy, as usual, in_at- 
tending to their extensive orders. 


They now call attention, also, to their 
Standard Collections 
or 


Vocal and Instrumental Music. 


The whole set is one of the most valuable Musical 
Libraries that could be devised, as each contains from 
200 to 250 pages of the most popular music of the day. 
MusicaL TREASURE. 

tal. 








VOCAL ONLY. 
Silver Chord. Wreath of Gems. 
Gems of German Songs. 
Gems of Scottish Song. 
Gems of Sacred Song. 
Shower of Pearls. Duets. 
Operatic Pearls. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 


Home Circle, Vol. I. Pianist’s Album. 
Home Circle, “ If. Piano-Forte Gems. 


Price of each book in Boerds, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00 
; e price would 
for the pieces separately, about $4.00. In 


Full Gilt. for Presents, $4 
et 





all the books, 


sale,) may be hg ud for $32 
Any Cd the above hg "mailed, post-paid, for the 
tail Price. 


DITSON and Co., Boston. 
i DITSON and Co., New York, 


Vocal and Instrumen- 


including the new and 
favorite Gems of Stra wes (now having a splendid 


NEW 


YORK, 8: 






a U4 3, 
oang Baie _— 


CERN OHS, KE 


| The GUIDE is now published Quarterty. 25 
ec gr pb for the year, four numbe rs, Which is not 
| half the cost. Those who afterwards send mone yto 
| the amount of One Dollar or more for Seeds may also 
| order Tw enty-five cents worth extra—the price paid 
for the Guide. 

The January Number is beautiful, giving plans for 
making Rural Homes Designs for Dining 
Table Decorations, Window Gardens, 
&c., and containing a mass of information invaluable 
to the lover of flowers. One Hundred and Fifty 
pages on fine tinted paper, some Five Hundred En- 
gravings and a enperb Colored Plate and Chro- 
mo Cover. The First Edition of Two Hunprep 
THOUSAND just printed in English and German, and 
ready to send out 

a AMES vVIcK, Rochester, N.Y. 








WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
with thorough workmanshi; 


WAREROOMS : 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. StxTEENTH Sv., New York. 


AGREAT OFFER! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. W., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
ASH, or will take from $4 to $15 a until ak 
the same to let, —y rent applied if purchased. New 
7 octave PIANOS, modern improvements. for $275 
cash. Now aw a S, CONCERTO PARLOR ORGAN, 
the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever made. 

Sheet Music, Music Books, and Music Merchandise. 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 





The Ameriean Conserv atory 
Music. 


Acknowledged to be the best institution in Ame- 
rica for acquiring a thorough musical education. 
None but the best Professors teach in this Conserva- 
tory. H. Schroeder, Director. The ** Monthly Musi- 
cal Gazette” is published at the office of the Con- 
servatory.—For particulars and prospectus, apply to 
Fred. Buss per teed 211 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


of 


~ 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S. 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN Brancn or THE House, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent * 





Billiard ‘Ta bles. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
ut cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x!0 
ables, complete, 275 cach, and other sizes at and 
respondiug rates, 
Geatre _ treet, 





yarerooms, corner of Canal cor- | 


ATURDAY, NOVEMBER | 23, 1872.0 


F. P. FREEMAN, | 


No. 55% 


BROADWAY, 
Between Prince and Spring, 


IS OPENING A FULL LINE OF 
PEARL AND DRESS FANS, 
MARBLE AND ORMULA CLOCKS, 
REAL AND IMITATION BRONZES, 
MUSICAL-BOXES AND TABLES, 
ELEGANT DRESSING-CASES, 
RUSSIA BAGS AND BELTS, 
OPERA-GLASSES AND 
WEDDING PRESENTS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, AT VERY 
LOW PRICES. 


PARIS. MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STR} AT, 
Has just received from Paris an elegant assortMent of 


Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
ROUN D. ‘tl ATS, 


Selected with great care from the leading Paris 
houses. All the new shades in 
Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, and 
Velvets. 
Mourning Bonnets always on hand. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


Principal Office, 5 & 7 John Street, N.Y. 
BRANCH OFFICRS, 


1142 Broadway, near 26th Street, New York. 
279 Fulton Street, cor. Tillary, Brooklyn. 





All kinds of DRESS GOODS dyed, either in the 
piece or in garments. 

LADIES’ DRESSES, CLOAKS, &c., cleaned with- 
out ripping. 

GENTLEMEN'S COATS. OVERCOATS, PANTS, 
VESTS, &c., dyed or cleaned whole. 

KID GLOVES and FEATHERS dyed or cleaned, 
&c., &e. 

BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5&7 John Street. 


ZOECOME, 


OR LIFE TO THE HAIR, 








positively grows hair upon hald heads; stops falling 
of the hair. Consultation (¥ full advice in regard 
to management and preservaticu of the hair) FREE. 
Common sense explanati>:. ade. Has no poisonous 
or caustic ingredients, and is an actual specific 
remedy, never failing unless the hair glands have 
been destroyed by disease. Partial BALDNESS AL- 
WAYS CURED. Thorough investigation solicited, 
and reference -made to numerous patients who have 
been treated successfully. 

Office hours from 11 A. M., to 5p. M., 
days, when the hours are 1 to 8 Pp. . 


EK. M. DEPUY, 
300 ADELPHI ST., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price List to 


except Fri- 








PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Double, Single, Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles. 








| Shot Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., 
men or boys, at very low prices. 
Pietole, $1 to $25. 


of every kind, for 
Gung, $3 to $300. 





INSTRUCTION. 


| CHARLIER 
| Protestant French Institute 
‘FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN ONLY, 
| Nos, 126, 128, 130 Kast 24th-st., 
Near Madison Park. 















































Eighteenth year begins Sept. 17. College, Busi 
ness, West Point, Annapolis, German, Spanish, Pri 
mary Department, Gymnasium, Military Drill. 

Catalogues with full details. Home after Sept. 2 

Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director 


MISS COMSTOC K’S Sc HOOL. 


No. 32 West 40th street, being duplicated by the 
connection of No. 34, the number of boarding pupils 
(always limited) will be increased this year to 
sixteen. 

Single roome if desired. 

Persons unacquainted with the distinctive emer 
teristics of this English, French and German lady’ 
school may learn Le from circulars or persona 
at any time, by HY lying as above cay vd Reservoir 
Park, Murray Hi if Wes, York. Miss Comstock will 
be at home from Sept. 4. 

Fall term commences Sept. 24. 










THE BAXTER 
ENGINE is penatectare’, 
by COLT’S PAT 
FIRE-ARMS MANUF. AC. 
TURING COM’Y. Is made 
interchangeable in all its 
parts, and consequently is 
perfect in construction. 

It is simple and safe, 60 
that a child may run it, 
No extra Insurance to pay. 

It occupies less space, 
and is run up to rated pow- 
er with less fuel than any 
known motor, Over 50 are 
now in use inthis city, and 
hundreds of them in use 
all over the United States, 
and the universal judg- 
ment confirms all we claim; 
and, therefore, we fully 
guarantee them, 


For circulars and Price-List, call upon or epee, 
YM. D. RUSSELI 
18 Park-place, New- York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 








: : m may 
Presents a re- [iil \) 
cord of suocess Miia.) 

nrmparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. ¢ 


‘Agents ts wanted 
h everywhere. 


"O Address. 
“DOMESTIC” S. M. Com New York: 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 

yrevent alteration.— 

he points are inked 
and penetraie the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals, The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 

y 20. 
lever of the machine. Price ¢ J. G. MOODY, 


8 Trinity Building. P. 0. Box 6028, New York 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 












EUREKA 
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NEW BOOKS. 


G. WwW. 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


GUY FARLSCOU RT'S WIFE. 


A new novel by Mrs. Mary Agnes Flemin, 


Carleton & Co., 


, whose 








—_—_— 














The South Wales Atlantie Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built ~rceiaed 








stories have been so popular and created such a wide- GLAMORGAN . 2500 Tons. 
e}) eo Anterest in the columns of the “ New York PEMBROKE. 2500 Tons. 
Wee larze 12mo, beautifully printed, and CARMARTHE? 300) Tons. 


Souk Yorice $1.75. 


BROKEN DREAMS. 
A new novel in Verse, 
“Stolen Waters.”’ Price $1.50. 


TWELVE VIEWS OF HEAVEN. 


By twelve distingnished Divines. 
the London edition, which has reach d_ the enor- 
mous sale of 18,000 copies. 
edges, price $1.50. 


JOSH BILLINGS’ ALLMINAX 
For 1878, 


JOS BILLINGS’ FARMERS’ ALLMINAX FOR 


1873 is about the richest and raciest little work that 
has ever been published. It is full of the best jokes, 


remarkable sayings, and funniest illustrations of the 


season. Beautifully — Price 25 cents. 


~~ THE MARiGED BELLE. 


A brilliant novel by Mrs. Julie P. Smith, author of 
those other popular novels, “ Widow Goldsmith's 
D waghter”—" Chris and Otho” end the ‘* Widower.” 
Love, handsome 12mo, cloth bound volume, price 

7%. 


FAUSTINA 
A fascinating new novol, es from the Ger- 
maa of ‘Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn.” One of the 
best written and mostly deeply interesting novels 
ever transladed from the German. Handsome 12mo, 
cloth bound volume, price $1.50. 


. EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Published—A delig pee new novel by Mrs. Mary 
J. Holmes, author of * Tempest and Sunshine,” 
“Lena Rivers,” ‘* Milbank,” etc. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 50, 


on other popular Novel cle by this favorite author 


sec.yn’s Mistake, 
Mari mm Grey, 
Enziish Orphans, 
Cousin Maude, 
‘Tempest and sunshine, 
Tlomestend on Hillsidy, ae Rivers, 
Rose Mather, Millbank. 


THE DEBATABLE LAND, 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 


By Robert Dale Owen. Author of **Footfalle on the 
Zoundary of Another World,” ete. Price $2.00. 


Cameron Pride. 
Darkness and Daylight, 
Dora Deane, 

Hugh W orthington, 

Mead ow Brook, 


This loug promised and Significant work is sure of 
and is destined to produce the 


the widest reading, 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 


ANGELINA "eget 


Thoughts on Men and Things. erfectly deli- 
clous little cae. lively book a he social and 
fashionable foibles of the day. By a bright, clever 

oung lady. Full of humor, satire, an charming 
illustrations. Price $1.50. 


‘TRUE AS STEEL. 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very beet) 
by Marion Harland, author of those other popular 
novels, ** Alone’’—‘* Hidden Path”"—*‘ Moss-Side”— 
“Nemesis "—** Miriam "—" Helen Gardner’—* Hus- 
bands and Homes” — “ Sunnybank * — “ Phemic'a 
Temptation’ —* Ruby's Hushband’—"* Empty Heart” 
— At Last’—etc. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50, 





(er These books are beautifully bound ld every- 
— sent by mail, postage free, ou receipt 
price 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


(Under the Fifth Avenne Hotel.) 
Midivon, Square, New York, 


BURLINGTON COLLEGE, 
NEW JERSEY. 


27 REV. W. H. ODENHEIMER, 
D.D., Visitor. 

Fall Session opens September 30th. 

P - and Tuition (First form $350 per annum) 





Tor Catalogues or admission, address 
Rev. FRANCIS J. CLERC, D.D., Rector, 
Burlington, N. J. 


MR. PINGRY’S SCHOOL 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Will be re-opened, 
Monday, September 9th, 
Westminster Avenue,’ 





August 9th, 1872. 


by Cella Gurduer, author of 


Reprinted from 
Cloth bound, with red 





The next steamer of this line 
GLAMORGAN, Captain Laybourne, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania . wo Wharf, Jersey 
City, on WEDNESDAY. Dec. 


Carrying goods and aman at through rates be- 


tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
ports > the British Channel and all other points in 
England 


‘these steamships making direct connection at Car- 
diff with the railway system of England, and at Jersey 
City with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, will 

enable merchandise to be carried free of expense for 
transhipment at either end. 

They are built expressly for the trade, being pro- 
vided with all the latest improvements for the comfort 

and convenience of 
CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
IER cuvsvensciensenawees 5 and $65 currency. 
Second Cabin. . .. RB currency. 
Sr rT 30 currency. 
Pi repaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, $23. 

Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For further articnlars, apply in ~~ t ~y the Com- 
pany’s Office, N». 1 Duck Chambers, and 

ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO. . Agents. 
» No. 17 Broadway, New York 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP 
LINE. 


QTE: AMERS WEEKLY FRKOM LIVERPOOL AND 

e NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 

FORTNIGHTLY TO anv FROM LO SDON DIRECT. 
From Piers 44 and 47 North River. 








Eeyrrprt.. .5,150 tons. CANADA.... . ~ jn 
, eer 4,850 ** GREECE....... 4 
SO Ie 4340 “ THE QUEEN... .4, i 0 yee 
FRANCE....... 4.260 ‘*  ENOLAND....... 4.130 
HOLLAND....... 3.847 “© HELVETIA..... 4. 29 “ 
DENMARK ......3,724 “* BEE bcsxssaceeee 


Rates of Passage. 
bid Liverpool or Queenstown: 
Cab $75 and $65 Currency 
am from Liverp’l,Queenstown. $65 and $75 * 
“ to Liverp’l or Queenstown and Return. $120 “* 
Steerage, to Liverpool, Queenstown or London. $28* 
“prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
Glasgow, Londonderry, or Loncon . $32 
For freight or passage apply at the OFFICE OF THE 
Company, €9 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION & FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
OFF'CE 


& SOUTH STPEET, NEW YORK. 

Pareage to an: from Liverpool and mee netown by 
Regular Mail Steamers and Sailing Packe 

Prepaid Passage Tickets can always he obtaine ad for 
parties wishing to bring ont their friends from the 
Old Country, at Reduced Rates, from London, Liver- 
pool, Queenstown or Belfast, by Mail Steamers and 
Sailing Packets; aleo, Tickets issued by first-class 
Steamers, from "Liverpool to New Orleans, Sailing 
Weekly. 
Remittances—Drafts and Exchange pryabdle in any 
part of Great Britain and Ireland, also, available 
throughout the C aa of Europe, issued at lowest 
rates on Mesers. W. Tapscott and Co., Liverpool, and 
Messrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., Banke’ s, London. 
Appheants for information will please enclose 
Post-Oftice Stamp. to ensure oe reply. 

For further particulars, a 

APSCOTT TOrHERS and Co., 
86 South Street, New York. 











ST. ELIZABETH’S ACADEMY, 
MADISON, N J. 


This etnies. under the patronage of Right 
Rev. Bishop Bayley. is conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity, It {s twenty miles from the City of New 
York, and one snd a half from the Village of Madison. 
The Morri: and Exsex Railroad trains make several 
stoppings daily at the St. Elizabeth's Convent Station. 
The Buildings are large and commodious ; the loca- 
tion is upor high ground, overlooking a beau‘!ful 
country, anc. is unsurpassed for healthfulness hy any 
portion of the United States, receiv‘r the pure air 
of the neues mountaina, 
It will be the constar’ endeavor of the Sisters 
having charge of the Academy to instill into the 
minds of their pupils principles of virtue and religion ; 
to acenstom them to a polite and amiable deportment, 
as well as to habits of order and neatness ; to advance 
them in their studies as rapidly as a due r gard to 
their physical health will allow, to which, at all times, 
great attention will be paid. 


Terms, per Annum, — 
Letters of inquiry may be addressed t 
Th HE MOTHER SU PERIOR, 
Madison, N. J 





ELIZABETH COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL, 





To Britishers. 


With the vast increase in the immigration from 


England to this country, the circulation of 


THE ALBION 


is rapidly extending, and we request your aid to ex- 
We offer the most liberal terms 
As the Journal is known 


tend the movement. 
to thoee who get up clubs. 
for its intrinsic merits, and as the engravings that are 
offered as premiums are worth double the amount of 
subscription, there are many who would be giad to 
avail themselves of the opportunities we offer. Circn- 
lars and specimens free. 


A GREAT CHANCE AOR AGENTS. 





Do you want an agency, ng, with 
a chance to make &5 1 §20 per day sellin 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines 
They epee: sample free, so there is no 
risk Iress at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St. , Chicago, Ill. 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


A half hour's ride by New Jersey 
Central BR. R, from New York, 
Sensible and discriminating parents may find in 
buildings, gronnds. and surroundings, all good in- 
fluences for the body. Acquaintance | with the modes 
of instruction, and their practical success will show 


muck that is good in the development of reason and 
conscience, 


Referred to the Professors in the College and 
Seminary. at Princeton, N. J., Hillard Parker, M. D., 


New York, and to 
8. J. AHERN, Esq., 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
For Circulars address 
REV. J. C. WYCKOFF, 
Principal. 


MISS RANNEY’S 











Elizabeth, N. J. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES 
Will re-open Wednesday, September 18 


roome in midship ecction, where 
- eons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 
EsTABLISHED 1840. 
The British and N.A.R.M, Steamships, 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 


Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 
turday. 


Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Cusying Steerage.—First Class, 
as; Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and al) parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of me & given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany *s Ottice, 4 Bowling Green. 

For Stcerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AcEnt. 





Reduction in Passage Rates. 


ANCHOR@M@> LINE. 


Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 

DAY to and from 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 

Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 

Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedily. comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or lime. 
THE NEW DEPARTURES. 





EXPRESS STE AMERS A ea ne: 


EX 
Towa 












California... .Sat., “as ed., Nov. * 
Australia... Caledonia Wea Dee. 

Victoria. Trinacria...Wed., Dec. 18 
Europa.. . | Towa........Wed., Jan. 1. 
Angha. . “s 7. | Caledonia Ved., Jan 15. 
India........Sat. a” Dec. M4. | Trinacria....Wed., Jan,29. 


at noon, from Pier No. 20 North River 

Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry. 

Wednesdays’ steamers, Cabin, $60. 

| hee cabins, $65 and $75, according to location. 

Cabin excursion ticke te good for twelve months 

securirg best accommodations, $120. 

Intermediate, $33; steerage, $28 

Certificates at lowest rates. can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 

Drafts issued, payable on "nny gamma 

Apply at the Company's oflices to 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowling-green. 








NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-TOWERED ee 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD 
OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPU BLIC, AT ILANTIC, 
BALTIC, MAJESTIC, ADRIATIC. 


6.000 tons burden—3,000 h 


Sailing from New York on SATU SRDAYS, from Li- 


verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
followin; 


eons fhe White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 


Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 


valled, combinin 


AFET TY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
and bath- 
ast motion is felt, 


pm... state-rooms, —— room, 
€ 


TES —Sualoon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Thoee wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 


currency. 





Passengers booked to or from all 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards 

For inspection of Bees other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


arts of America, 
ndia, Australia, 





For Liverpool & Queenstown. 


[NX NMWAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK — SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE "USSDAYS. 


Rates of | 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
a able in one. 
First CABIN 
Do to London 


Do to Paris.. 
Do toHalifax,N 


Payable in Currency. 
STEERAGE ...... . $30 
. 8 
3s 


ondot | Do to London 
. Do to Paris. ‘. 
$s. 20} Do to Halifax, N S. 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


Finst CaBrn. 





of 
ead 





STEERAGE. 
Pays a in pene Payable in Cursency, 
Liverpool... aias' sno ANN BONIIOD ias ce con cons $30 
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MATINS. 
BY EMMA LAZARUS. 








Gray earth, gray mist, gray sky : 
Through vapors hurrying by, 
Larger than wont, on high 

Floats the horned, yellow moon. 
Chill airs are faintly stirred, 
And far away is heard, 
Of some just-wakened bird, 

The querulous, shrill tune. 


The dark mist hides the face 
Of the dim land : no trace 
Of rock or river’s place 

Ta the thick air is drawn ; 
But dripping grass smells sweet, 
And rustling branches meet, 
And sounding waters greet 

The slow, sure, sacred dawn 


Past is the long black night, 
With its keen lightnings white, 
Thunder and floods: new light 
The glimmering low east streaks 
The dense clouds part; between 
Their jagged rents are seen 
Pale reaches blue and green, 
As the mirk curtain breaks. 


Above the shadowy world, 
Still more and more unfurled, 
The gathered mists upcurled 
Like phantoms melt and pass. 
Tn clear-obscure revealed, 
Brown wood, gray stream, dark field ; 
Fresh, healthy odors yield 
Wet furrows, flowers and grass. 


The sudden, splendid gleam 
Of one thin, golden beam 
Shoots from the feathered rim 
Of yon hill crowned with woods. 
Down its embowered side, 
As living waters slide, 
So the great morning tide 
Follows in sunny floods. 


From bush and hedge and tree 
Joy, unrestrained and free, 
Breaks forth in melody, 

Twitter and chirp and song : 
Alive the festal air 
With gauze-winged creatures fair, 
That flicker everywhere, 

Dart, poise and flash along. 


The shining mists are gone, 

Slight films of gold swift-blown 

Before the strong, bright sun 
Or the deep-colored sky : 

A world of life and giow 

Sparkles and basks below, 

Where the soft meads a-row, 
Hoary with dew-fall, lie. 


Does not the morn break thus, 

Swift, bright, victorious, 

With new skies cleared for us, 
Over the soul storm-tost ? 

Her night was long and deep, 

Strange visions vexed her sleep, 

Strange sorrows bade her weep: 
Her faith in dawn was lost, 


No halt, no rest for her, 
The immortal wanderer 
From sphere to higher sphere, 
Towards the pure source of day. 
The new light shames her fears, 
Her faithlessness, her tears, 
As the new sun appears, 
To light her godlike way. 
—Lippincott’'s for December. 


——__>-—__—_—__ 
THE YELLOW FLAG. 


BY EDMUND YATES. 


BOOK IIl. 
CHAPTER V.—AN EXPLOSION. 


In what he called his dreary solitude in South Audley- 
street (the landlord was of a different opinion, and was ac- 
customed to mention it as elegant quarters for a nobleman or 
private gentleman, and to charge three hundred pounds a 
year for the accommodation), Mr. Henrich Wetter was walking 
to and fro, just as Martin Gurwood, tired out by his night’s 
journey, was beginning to open his ey@s and to realise the 
fact that he was in the Great Northern Hotel. * Now sipping 
lis coffee, now nibbling at his dry toast, while all the time 
achieving his toilet, Mz Wetter communed with himself, 
His thoughts were of a pleasant character, no doubt, for there 
was a smile upon his face, and he occasionally suspended his 
operations, both of breakfasting and dressing, in order to rub 
o~ — softly together in the enjoyment of some exquisite 
sly joke. 

Y think so,” he said, as, pausing in his walk, he leaned 
his elbows on the velvet mantelpiece of the sitting-room, and 
regarded himself approvingly in the looking-glass; “ I think 
the time has come for me to bring this little aftair to a crisis ; 
dalliance is very delightful for boys; the bashful glances, the 
sidelong looks, the tremulous hand-clasps, and all that sort of 
thing, are very charming in one’s youthful days, but as one 
advances in life one finds that procrastination in such affairs 
is a grand mistake; either it is to be or it is not to be, and it 
is advisable to know one’s fate, to ‘ put it to the touch, and 
win or lose it all,’ as the poet says, as speedily as possible. I 
rather think it is to be in thisinstance. The young lady, who 
chooses to pass herself off as Mrs. Claxton, is remarkably 
quiet and demure: I should almost be 


| 


| I had not been acquainted with her antecedents. ‘ Yes’ 
|‘ No,” ‘Thank you, and ‘Oh, indeed! That is about the 
|average style of her conversation ; no apparent appreciation 
jof anything spirituel; no smart reply ; nothing piquant or 
provocative about her; compared to a Frenchwoman, or a 
New York belle,she is positively insipid, and yet she has fas- 
cinated me in a way that js quite inexplicable to myself. It 
is not her beauty, for though she is undoubtedly pretty in her 
simple English style, I have known bundreds of more beauti- 
ful women. I think the charm must lie in that very want of 
mavner of which I have just been complaining; in her mo- 
desty and quiet grace, and in her utter unconsciousness of her 
own powers of attraction; but, whatever it may be, it has 
‘sad an enormous effect upon nw, and I believe myself to be 
more in love with her than I have been for many years with 
any women. 

“She likes me too, I think, if one can judge by the manner 
of any one so undemonstrative. She always makes me wel- 
come when I cal! at the house, and accepts, gunned indeed, 
but still accepts, such small courtesies as I have thought it 
right to offer her. A woman like that, accustomed to affec- 
tion and attention—for I have no doubt old Calverley was 
ivery fond of her in bis way—must necessarily want some- 
|thing to cling to, and Alice has nothing; for though she is 
‘very fond of little Bell, the child is not her own flesh and 

‘lood, and here I have the whole field clear to myself, with- 
jout any fear of rivalry ; for I do not count Humphrey Sta- 
| tham as a rival,” continued Mr. Wetter, as a contemptuous 
| smile passed across his face, “ though he is evidently deeply 

smitten. I can judge that by the manner in which he 
scowled at me the other evening when he found me com- 
fortably seated there, and by the awkward, uncouth manners, 
mainly consisting of silent glarivg, which an Englishman 
always adopts whenever he wants to ingratiate himself with a 
woman. No, no, Mr. Humphrey Statham, yours is not the 
plan to win little Alice’s heart! Besides, if I find you making 
|too much play I could command the services of my dear 
cousin; I could insist that Madame Du Tertre, my old friend 
| Mademoiselle Pauline Lunelle, should interest herself on my 
| Side, and she has evidently immense influence over the little 
woman. 

“T think,” said Mr. Wetter, softly stroking his long fair 
beard, as_he surveyed himself in the glass, “ I think I will 
go up to Pollington-terrace about mid-day to-day ; I am look- 
ing very well, and feeling bright and in excellent spirits ; 
and as my plan is well conceived and well matured, there is 
no reason why I should any longer delay putting it into exe- 
cution. It would be advisible, however,” said he, reflecting, 
“that my dear cousin should not be in the house at the mo- 
ment of my visit; I will send down a note to her begging 
her to come ani see me in the City—a bint which I think 
she will net dare to disobey, and while she is making her 
way eastward, I will go over tu Pollington-terrace.” 

Mr. Wetter came to this determination, and to the conclu- 
sion of his dressing and his breakfast simultaneously. He 
then called a cab and proceeded to the City, having, on his 
way thither, the satisfaction of passing another cab proceed- 
ing in the same direction, in the occupant of which he re- 
cognised Humphrey Statham. The two gentlemen ex- 
changed salutations—Mr. Wetter’s being bland and courteous, 
Mr. Stathawn’s being short and reserved ; but Mr. Wetter was 








very much tickled at the thought of their having met on that 
particular day, and the smile of satisfaction never left his 
face until he arrived at his office. Once there, he threw him- 
self into his business with his accustomed energy; for no 
thought of pleasure past, or gratification in store, ever caused 
him to be the least inattentive to the main chance. Foreign 
capitalists and English merchants, flashy promoters of frau- 
dulent companies, and steady-going, sober bank directors, 
men from the West-end, who, filled with the stories of the 
fabulous fortunes made by City speculations, believed in 
Henrich Wetter’s widespread renown, came to him for ad- 
vice and assistance ; members of parliament and peers of the 
realm—all of these had interviews with Mr. Wetter during 
the two hours which he chose to devote to business that day, 
and all found him clear-headed, and apparently without 
thought for any other matter than that which each submitted 
to him. But when the clock on his mantelpiece pointed to 
the hour of one, there was scarcely any «ccasion for him to 
look to it, for the great rush of pattering feet down the court, 
which his window overlooked, and in which a celebrated 
chop-house was situate, informed him that the clerks’ dinner 
hour had arrived; and Mr. Wetter rang his bell, summoned 
his private secretary, and intimated his intention of striking 
work for the day. The confidential young gentleman, too 
well trained to say anything at this unwonted proceeding on 
his employer’s part, found it impossible to avoid expressing 
his surprise by an elevation of his eyebrows—a movement 
which Mr. Wetter did not fail to observe, though he made no 
comment on it, but he closed his desk, and washed his hands 
leisurely, chatting to his companion meanwhile, and then 
effected his retreat by the private staircase ; for it was not 
advisable that the clerks should witness their chief’s depar- 
ture. He stepped into the street, and, hailing a cab, was 
driven away to Pollington-terrace. 

Mr. Wetter’s self-communings while riding in the cab were 
much of the same kind as those which had occupied him 
during his morning’s toilet. He had directed his driver to 
take a back route, so as to avoid the main thoroughfare, lest 
he should be seen by Pauline on her journey down to the 
City ; and there was comparatively so little traftic along the 
gaunt streets and in the grim old squares through which he 
passed, that his attention was not distracted, and the current 
of his thoughts was little disturbed. He would make his 
formal declaration that day! he had determined upon that ; 
he should tell Alice that he loved her, that he had in vain 
struggled against the passion which she had inspired in his 
breast the first time he accidentally saw her, now some time 
ago, in the garden at Rose Cottage! She would listen, blush, 
and probably be moved to tears; she would talk about mar- 
riage of course, that was always the way with women in her 
position, and he should fence lightly with the subject, giving 
her no positive assurance either way. Not that the idea of 
marrying Alice had ever entered into his mind, but that he 
thought it would be better to avoid the discussion, certainly 
to avoid the trouble of having to prove to her how impossible 
it would be for him to take such a step, until he had estab- 
lished himself more firmly in her favor. There would be 
little difficulty in the matter he thought, though more than if 
she were a woman of expensive tastes and iuxurious habits. 
That her manner of life, simple and modest as it was, seemed 
to satisfy her, Mr. Wetter regarded as the most adverse ele- 
ment to the success of his campaign ; but she would naturally 
desire to be once more the mistress of a pretty house, such as 
she had inhabited when he first saw her, and to be freed from 
the companionship and supervision of Madame Du Tertre. 





inclined to charac-; To suggest that by accepting his offer she could be released 
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terise her as one of those English bread-and-butter misses, ’ from the enforced company of that lady was, Mr. Wetter 
and | 


thought, a great stroke of generalship. 

He alighted from the cab sat the corner of the terrace, ac- 
cording to his custom, for his tact told him that the frequent 
arrival of gentlemen visitors in hansom cabs was likely to 
scandalise Mrs. Claxton in her neighbors’ eyes, and walked 
quietly up the street. To Mr. Wetter such expeditions were 
by no means rare, and if any one had told him he would have 
been nervous, he would have laughed in his informant’s face ; 
but, to do him justice, he felt a certain inward trepidation, 
and, though a cool wintry breeze was blowing, he raised his 
hat and wiped the perspiration from his brow as he stood on 
the door-step after ringing at the bell. He asked for Madame 
Du Tertre at first, and his surprise and slight annoyance at 
learning that she was from home were admirably feigned. 
Then he asked for Mrs. Claxton. The servant recognised 
him as one of the few regular visitors to the house, as the 
only one, moreover, who had been in the habit of placing 
largess in her sooty palm, and as a nice, well-dressed, good- 
lookion gentleman at all times. “ Mrs. Claxton was at home,” 
she said. ‘“ Would he walk in?” 

Mr. Wetter’s nervous trepidation increased as he heard the 
street-door clese behind him, and he was glad when he found 
himself alone in the room to which he was ushered, the ser- 
vant retiring and promising to let her mistress know of his 
alvent. Examining himself in the glass he saw that he was 
paler than usual, and that his nether lip trembled. 

“ Tt’s a deuced odd thing,” he muttered, “ I never felt like 
this before. I wish there was a glass of brandy handy. 
What can there be in this woman to upset a man like myself, 
so perfectly accustomed to such matters ?” 

The next moment Alice entered the room. Mr. Wetter 
had admired her from the first time he set eyes upon her, but 
thought he had never seen her looking so lovely as now, 
with her healthy red and white complexion set off by her 
black dress; her shining head with its crisp ripples of dark 
brown hair and her hazel eyes, in which a deep, settled, some- 
what mournful look had succeeded to the ever-flashing bright 
glances of yore. There was something of an air of con- 
straint about her as she bowed to Mr. Wetter, and timidly 
held out her hand. 

“ You are surprised to see me, Mrs. Claxton, are you not?” 
said Wetter, doing his best to conquer the pervousness which 
still beset him. “To see me at such a time of the day, I 
mean. I have hitherto availed myself of the privilege of 
calling upon you in the evening, which, on account of my 
being a busy man, you were good enough to extend to me; 
but, having oceasion to be in this neighborhood, I took 
advantage of the opportunity to inquire after your health. 

Alice murmured something to the effect that she was much 
obliged to him, but Mr. Wetter’s quick eye detected that she 
too was nervous and uncomfortable. And Mr. Wetter 
thought that this was not a bad chance. 

“Tam sorry,” said Alice, after a slight pause, “that Ma- 
dame Du Tertre is not within.” . 

“T am also sorry to miss my consin,” said Mr. Wetter, 
“ she is always so spirituelle, so amiable. But, to tell the 
truth, my visit of to-day was not to her, ard even had she 
been at home I should have asked to see you.” 

“ To see me, Mr. Wetter! And why?” 

“ Because, Mrs. Claxton, I have something to say to you, 
and to you alone. A woman even of your small expe- 
rience,” ‘he continued with the faintest sneer playing round 
his mouth, “cannot fail to have observed that you have 
made upon mc more than an a impression ; that even 
during our brief acquaintance you have inspired me with 
feelings such as we are not often permitted in our lives to 
experience.” 

. Alice was silent. As she listened to his first words, as the 
tone in which he spoke fell upon, her ear, the scene then 
passing seemed to fade away, and there arose before her 
mind a vision of the river-walk along the banks of the Ouse 
just abreast of Bishopthorpe, where in the calm summer 
evening Arthur Preston had insulted her with his base pro- 
posal. Mr. Wetter augured well from this silence, and pro- 
ceeded more volubly. 

“T have known you longer than you imagine,” he said, 
“ and have admired you from the first instant I set eyes upon 
you. I was so captivated that I determined at all hazards to 
make your acquaintance, and when I had done so, I disco- 
vered that you were more charming than ever, that I was 
more hopelessly enslaved. And then came the fierce desire 
to win you, to take you all to myself, to hold you as my own, 
my only love.” 

She was silent still, her eyes fixed on vacancy, though her 
lips trembled. Henrich Wetter bent forward and laid his 
hané upon her fingers as they twitched nervously in her lap. 
“ Alice,’ he whispered, “do you hear me ?” 

The touch roused her at once. “ Yes,” she said, quickly 
withdrawing her hand from his as though she had been 
stung, and rising from her chair, “I do hear what pains and 
grieves me in the highest degree.” 

“ Pains and grieves, you, Alice——’ 

“My name is Mrs. Claxton, and I desire you wiil call me 
by it. Yes, pains and grieves me, Mr. Wetter,’ she con- 
tinued, in a breaking voice, and with a sudden abnegation cf 
her dignity ; “ it is cruel of you; it is not like a gentieman to 
speak to me in this way without the slightest encourage- 
ment, and within six months of my husband’s death.” ; 

Not like a gentleman! That phrase, quietly spoken as it 
was, and without an attempt at dramatic emphasis, cut 
Henrich Wetter to the soul. He was not a gentleman by 
birth or breeding, by nature, or even education—and he knew 
it. His life was one long struggle to deceive on this point 
those with whom he was brought into contact. He was 
always suspecting that his position as a gentleman was 
being called in question, and often he would sit with lower- 
ing brow and flaming cheek construing the most_innocent 
observations into personal reflections on himself. Nota gen- 
tleman! For an instant he winced under the phrase, and 
then with his blood boiling Le determined to be revenged. 

He had his voice perfectly under his command as he leant 
lazily back in his chair, and looked up at her. 

“ Your husband’s death!” he echoed. “Don’t you think, 
Mrs.—Mrs. Claxton, you had better drop all that nonsense 
with me?” E 

Alice scarcely understood his words, but there was no mis- 
taking the marked insolence of his tone, “I—TI don’t un- 
derstand you,” she said, in amazement. 

“Qh, yes you do!” said Mr. Wetter, with the same lazy air. 
“Tam not Mr. Statham, you know, nor one of your neigh- 
bors in the terrace here. I am a man of the world, and 
understand these matters, Don’t talk about dead husbands 
to me!” 

For an instant Alice stood petrified. For an instant a 
vague idea flashed across her that John might not be dead 
after all. She had never seen him after death. Could there 
by any possibility have been a mistake in his identity ? 
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“T don’t understand you, Mr. Wetter,” she said, in a low, 
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hurried voice. “Do you mean to say that my busband, Mr. | blocking up the approaches to his favorite capital as a per- | to the sick and wounded fund,” added Jones. 


Claxton, is not dead ?” 

“ I mean to say,” said Wetter, 
that that man with whom you lived it 
don—I saw you there—was not your husband at all !” 


looking at him for an instant with parted lips and heaving 
breast. Then she said, “ Not my husband! Joho Claxton 
not my husband !” 

* Joun Claxton, indeed!” cried Wetter. “ Now, how per- 
fectly ridiculous it is in you to attempt to keep up this non- 
sense with me. Call the man by his right name—aecknow- 
ledge bim in his proper position !” 

She bent nearer to him, with her eyes fixed upon his, and 
said in a low voice, “ Are you mad or am ] ?” 

In an instant Wetter’s intelligence showed him the real 
state of the case. This woman was not whet he had sup- 
posed. She believed herself what she professed to be, the 
widow of a man named Claxton, not the mistress of dead 
John Calverley. What should he do? His rage was 
over, his reason had returned, and he was prepared to act in 
the way which would best serve his purpose. Should he 
withdraw from the position he bad advanced, getting out of 
itas best he might, or should be point out to her how mat- 
ters really stood, the fraud of which she had been the 
victim, involving her degradation and her shame. That 
would be the better plan, he thought, for the end be had in 
v.ew. To desiroy her worship of John Calverley’s memory, 
to point out to ber how low she bad fallen, and then to offer 
himself as ber consoler. That was the best game in his 
power, aud he determined to play it. 

His manner had lost all its insolence, all its familiarity, as 
he courteously motioned her to a seat, and said, “ Sit down, 
nadam, and hear me. Either you are wishing to deceive 
me, or, us I rather believe, you have yourself been made the 
victim of a gross deception, If the latter be the case, you 
will require all your nerve to bear what I am going to tell 
you. The man whom you knew under the name of Claxton, 
ang whom you believed to be your husband, was in reality 
Jolin Calverley, a married man, married long since to a wo- 
man of double your age.” 

She did not start, she did notery. She looked hard at 
him, and said in a voice that seemed to force itself with 
difficulty through her compressed lips, “It is not true! It is 
a lie!’ 

“It is true—I ewear it!’ cried Henrich Wetter. “I knew 
Mr. Calverley in business years ago. Some months before 
his deatti-I saw him walking with you in the garden at Hen- 
don, and recognised him at once. I determined to see you 
again, but Mr. Calverley’s death intervened, and——~” He 
paused as be saw Alice pointing towards the door. 

“ Go,” she said, “if you please—leave me at once, I must 
be left alone.” 

Mr. Wetter rose. He had made his coup, and he knew 
that then at least there was nothing further to be done. So 
he took up his hat, made a quiet and respectful bow, and left 
the room without uttering a word, 

Then Alice flung her arms upon the table, and burying her 
heal between them, gave way to the violence of her grief. 
What wild exclamations of rage and despair are those which 
she utters amidst her bursts end sobbings ? What reproaches, 
what maledictions against him now discovered to be the au- 
thor of her misery ? 

The only distinguishable words are, “Oh, my poor dear 
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his stay was a short one. 
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there it was, ready to supply the missing link, and after a 
where passengers could take the train again. 


time since leaving Paris, Jones was shut up in a pen, like a 
bullock, with his bundle of rugs in one hand, a bag, which 


which insisted upon assaulting his neighbors, who would not 
take its pokes philosophically, under his arm. Bullocks have 
only got their horns and tails to look after, and they are used 
to carry them ; foreign officials should remember this, and 
not treat people who cannot travel without hat-boxes and 
such small extras, in so drover-like a fashion ; it is inconsi- 
derate. 

Jones surged in due course up to the gate of exit, where 
two Officials steod behind a bar. One of these examined his 
passport, the other his physiognomy. The former was satis- 
fied, and returned him the document with a bow; the latter, 
harder to please, cried “ Halt !” as he walked off. Jones, who 
had not received a military education, took no notice, and 
was moving calmly on, when he was arrested by a gendarme, 
who said something short and sharp, but quite unintelligible, 
and headed him beck to the facial inspector, who looked at 
him again and again, glancing alternately from his face to a 
photograph he held in his hand. Then he showed the pho- 
tograph to his companion, then to the gendarme. All seemed 
to come to the same conclusion; and the result was that 
Jones was marched off to a neighboring guard-room, where 
there were several French soldiers and an officer. The pho- 
tograph was again shown, and compared with Jones, and 
then the officer questioned the latter violently. Now Jones 
could understand French when it was spoken slowly, and 
make himself understood in that tongue when his listener 
was patient and intelligent; but of the torrent of words 
poured into his ear on this occasion he could make no more 
than if he had been a Babel bricklayer. 

“Tl avait quelque erreur. Je suis Anglais. Je suis en 
regle. J'ecriverais aux ‘Times!’ J’apporterais une action 
pour emprisonnement faux, si vous ne me demisserais pas a 
instant,” was all he could say ia reply; and then the photo- 
graph to which he owed his arrest was held in his face, and 
he recognised his beloved beard. ‘“ Oui; tres vrai, c’est moi. 
Apres ?” he cried indignantly. 

The officer was still more indignant, and said in distinct 


John! Ob, my dear old John !” tones, which were intelligible enough this time: “ You con- 
1o be continued. fess that you are the ruffian Brultout. Well, then, ruffian 
Brultout, you will be shot to-morrow morning at day- 

. break.” 


JONES'S BEARD. 


Jones was avery good fellow ti!l he wore a beard ; he has 
retained a few excellent qualities since, but has lost more, 
and gained none. There was a time when, if you asked a 
favor of him, he showed energy and alaciity ; now he says 
© Eh?” in an absent manner, his mind being entangled in his 
hair. If a man is vain of his eyes, or teeth, or nose, he re- 
quires a looking-glass to remind him of his advantages, and 
in the absence of some reflecting object, his pride may re- 
main in abeyance; but a beard is a perpetual snare; the pos- 
sessor has only to draw in his chin and glance downwards, 
and there it always is. I suspect that even holy hermits, who 
deemed that they had got rid of all vanity when they parted 
finally from mirrors, combs, and soap, semetimes gave the 
enemy an opening below their chins. 

Now some men take a morbid pride in very coarse and 
ugly hair, simply because of the interest they have had in its 

rowth, They plant a weed, “and water it because they 

eve pianted it.” But Jones’s beard was undoubtedly a very 
fine vegetable of its kind; soft, thick, black, and glossy, and 
he had a right to admire it in moderation. It was his ex- 
ecesive interest in it that we complained of; he was always 
stroking it, brushing it, petting it; be even talked to it, for 
when he deignec a response to any question which was put 
to him, it was to his beard he spoke, not his interlocutor. 

This weakness of Jones’s for his chin-tail was a great 
boon to photographers; he was always having it taken. 
There were three large sun-pictures over the mantel-piece in 
his dininz-room, representing as many different views of his 
beard—a profile, a three-quarter, and a full, and their frames 
were gorgeous. His wife wore a representation of the 
beard in a massive brooch at her neck, and two smaller 
photographs of it in bracelets; while a glittering gewgaw 
with a pearl cross upon it, which hung on her breast like an 
Order, proved, when opened, to contain a fourth likeness of 
the sume interesting object. Thus carvers, gilders, and jewel- 
lers profited likewise ; so did the young men presiding over 
toilet saloons; for when Jones went to have his hair cut, 
instead of stammering with shame at having obtained civility 
on false pretences, when his operator, with a heart throbbing 
high with hope of a three-halfpenny commission, inquired 
biandly whether he required anything to-day, he replied 
stoully: “ Yes, a large bottle of Brilliantine.’ Thus Jones’s 
beard may claim the same defence which is urged in favor 
of other institutions; it made good for trade. 

But certainly the photographers got most out of it, espe- 
cially the Parisian, for Jones had an idea that there was 
something in French air or French chemicals which brought 
out the peculiar softness and delicacy of his pet; and as he 
was in some mysterious business or profession, the exact pa- 
ture of which | could never make out, but which caused him 
to be intersted in all sorts of foreign railways, canals, and 
manufactories ; and as, whatever part of the world he was 
bound for, it was incumbent upon him to spend a day or 
two in Paris, both going and returning, at other people’s ex- 
pense, there were few messieurs of the camera resident in 

that centre of civilisation who had not focussed him. 

When the war broke out between France and Germany, 
Jones was a violent partisan of the former country. He 


In vain did Jones plead his personal identity, and declare 
that he had no connection with any other firm, and never 
heard the name of Brultout before. He was bidden to hold 
his tongue; his arms were tied behind his back, he was 
pushed down on a mattress, a cloak was thrown over him, 
and they left him to reflect on his latter end, or go to sleep at 
his choice. 

It requires very exceptional nerves or long habit to be able 
to enjoy a good night’s repose when you are going to be shot 
at daybreak, and it is not many people who get the chance 
of practising often. Jones was not a coward, but his rest was 
certainly broken. He thought of his wife and his children, 
and himself. Would his beard be properly trimmed before 
he was consigned tothe grave? His morbid imagination pic- 
tured that ornament in a tangled, dirty condition, and he 
groaned aloud. Then his position was uncomfortable, and 
the rope which bound his arms hurt him, so that altogether 
he had avery bad time ; and yet he would have liked to pro- 
tract it when the drums outside went rub, rub, r-r-r-r-r-rub, 
But his time had come; he was male to get up, and placea 
in the midst of a party of soldiers whose chassepots looked 
more bloodthirsty than usual. 

“C'est une erreur. Je ne suis pas Brultout; je suis Jones,” 
was the poor fellow’s lust appeal. But the officer turned his 
back, shrugged his shoulders, and said “ Bab !” and the party 
stepped out into the gray dusky daylight. They had not far 
to go—down one street, through a gateway, sharp to the 
right into the moat beneath the face of a redoubt. They 
placed him close against the wall ; and then, shaking off the 
misty feeling of confusion and unreality which had stolen 
over his faculties, he appealed to the corporal of the party 
to send word of his death to his family in Eng!and, telling 
him that his address would be found in the pocket-book which 
had been taken from him. The corporal made out his mean- 
ing, and promised. ' ’ 

They were proceeding to bandage his eyes, when a voice 
from the top of the ditch inquired who was going to be exe- 
cuted, 

“A famous Communist, colonel,” replied the corporal— 
“ Brultout. He was captured last night at the station.” 

Jones, looking up anxiously, saw a grizzled French 
officer on horsevack ; and by his side, also mounted, a well- 
known face—that of Peters, special correspondent of the 
Morning News, to wit. 

“Go on with your duty,” said the colonel. “I wish we 
could shoot all the murderous dogs with one-volley.—You 
are in luck, friend Peters; this will do capitally for one of 
your graphic letters.” 

“Tam indeed,” said the journalist cheerfully. “There is 
no cicerone like you, colonel.” 

“You cold-blooded brute,” shouted Jones, in English. 


put in a word for a fellow, if you can.’ 
“Why, who is that? cried Peters. 
others.—I say, colonel, there is some mistake here. 
has nothing Socialistic about him but his beard. 
known him from the cradle, and a more harmless innoce 
never renounced razors.” 
“ Teil him that I Jove the French, except the Communists ; 





tonic, from flutes to sausages, with the hate of a franc-tireur. | Brultou’s—indeed, it had his name printed on the back 
Directly Paris was once more open, he bastened thither; but | doubt some one ought to be shot. 


> ho 
Jones suggested the pho- 


His favorite atelier was a wreck, | tographer as a fitting victim; and had he been handy, it is 
and the principal photographers were all hard at work taking | quite possible that he might have met with the punisiiment 
So the shareholders, or whoever paid for his | due to one who had played such a scurvy trick on an old and 
apartments at the Grand Hotel, his breakfast at the Cafe | good customer as to strike off copies of his negative, and sell 
Anglais, his dinners at Puilippe’s, his stalls at the theatres, | them as likenesses of one of the leading Communists. 
got off cheaply that tirae, and he started promptly to look | he'was in Paris, and safe. 


But 


Jones was liberated, and got his luggage. He 


likewise 


place where the railway bad not becn repaired after a strate- | received an invitation to breakfast from the kind colonel, 
gical demolition, and he was obliged to travel like our Peters was thoughtful on the occasion ; and the compatriot 
grandfathers ; like the fathers of some of us (worse luck). | whom he had been the means of saving from conical bullets, 
Where the diligence was unearthed from, is a mystery ; but | asked him why. 


“Of course, old fellow, it’s for the best,” he expla ned; 


tedious number of hours, it jolted at 11 P.M. into the town | “but Iso much wished to be present at a military execution, 
Here there | and I cannot help feeling the disappointment. 
Wus8 an examination of passports; and for about the fifth | made such excellent copy !” 

| 


: , | 
grew heavier every moment, in the other, and an umbrella, | 


lt would have 


“ But surely the real story will do as well?’ suggested 
Jones. 

Peters shook his head. “Some fellow’s mother-in-law has 
been foisted on the public in like manner for a petrolense, 
and he has written to complain of it to all the papers. If L 
told the simple truth about you, I should be accused of 
plagiarism: and my editor would say; ‘ Peters is losing 
his originality; we must look about for a younger man.’ 
No; I gave way to the moment’s impul-e, and saved you. 
There is no use in regretting it.” But he sighed. —C/ambers's 
Journal. 

————— 


FROM RIO DE JANEIRO TO PETROPOLIS. 


“ So you're off to Petropolis ?” says my friend Robert Keene, 
as I enter his office in the Rua dos Pescadores, one fine 
winter afternoon in the beginning of May. (In Brazil the 
height of summer falls in January, and the depth of winter 
in July). 

“I believe so,” answer I; “at the same time,I haven't a 
notion how I’m going to get there, beyond the fact that I’ve 
got to go on board a steamer somewhere or other.” 

Keene laughs his jolly laugh. 

“ Well, you're right so far; and, what’s more, the place of 
embarkation is just round the corner. So, as there’s nothing 
much doing just now, I don’t mind if I step round and see 
the last of you.” 

“Come, that’s right: ivll be a good omen for the voyage, 
like Meg Merrilies blessing Dick Hatterack’s vessel.” 

And, in truth, my friend Keene is one for whose enconrag- 
ing presence Julius Cesar would have given every denarius 
he possessed, when he stood hesitating on the banks of the 
Rubicon. The mere sight of his broad, florid, jovial face 
makes one feel inspirited without knowing why. In turban 
and caftan he would be the most hospitable of Eustern 
pashas; in fur and high boots he would be the joliiest of 
Russian merchant-princes ; in English broadcloth he is simply 
the kindest and most genial of Anglo-Brazilian gentlemen. 

“ You're going to havea jolly trip,” he observes, as we stroll 
down to the landing-place. “ You'll see the best bit of 
scenery in the province (except, perhaps, Juiz da Fora, which 
is a day’s journey farther inland), and the first railway ever 
made in Brazil—though it’s not getting on quite so well now 
as it used to do.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Well, you see, so Jong as it was the only line in existence, 
people were glad enough to make use of it, for it lies in the 
direct road to the mines of the interior, and to a big bit of 
coffee-growing country; and all this naturally bronght it a 
good deal of traffic. But when once the Don Pedro Segundo 
line was opened (the one that you'll go along next week, 
when you start for Entre Rios) it cut across the high road to 
the mines about a hundred miles above Petropolis, and of 
course drew all the trade into its own channel; so that now 
this poor old line gets nothing but what passes between 
Petropolis and Rio.” 

“ And does the Pedro Segundo seem likely to pay, then?” 

“Well, just at present there’s not quite enough of it; and 
then, too, the management is not exactly what it ought to be; 
but there can be no doubt that when it gets a little tarther it 
will be one of the best investments in the world. I ean tell 
you that if four or five English capitalists would just form a 
company to buy up the line as it stands, and work it in proper 
English fashion, they’d make such a profit as would astonish 
them.” (Since the above was written I have learned that 
this suggestion bids fa'r to be carried into effect). 

At this moment we turn a sharp corner, and come out upon 
the quay. I take my ticket at a little wooden sentry-box (so 
narrow as to make me fancy that the ticket-clerk must have 
been growing in it ever since he was born, like a cucumber 
under a frame), and step on board of my “ vessel,” a tiny 
steamer, almost flush with the water, and set with a double 
row of benches from stem to stern, not unlike a marine 
Sunday-school. Its transgression of all European rule is 
flagrant beyond description, the fore-deck being aft and the 
after-deck forward; the refreshment-room just where you 
would expect the engines, and the engines tucked away 
behind the first-class cabin. But there is no time to moralise 
upon these arrangements, for it is already time to be off. The 
bell rings—the orange and banana dealers scurry on shore— 
Keene takes leave of me with a “masonic grip” that might 
crush a cocoa-nut—and away we go! 

In spite of its peculiar construction, the little steamer is 
very comfortable, and the picturesque diversity of iis passen- 
gers might atone for much graver drawbacks, Portly priests, 
sweltering beneath a mass of black serge; lean, rat-like 
soldiers, with noses which look as if they had just been 
pointed with a pen-knife; white-jaketed negroes, busy with 
their eternal plaiting; florid Englishmen, abusing Rio and 
all connected with it; gaunt, keen-eyed Americans, shrewdly 
discussing the Alabama question; cigar-colored Brazilians, 
with clean shirts and dirty faces: a moiley concourse, such as 
poor John Leech would have loved to draw, or Albert Smith 
to describe. But all my amusement at these curious groups 





“Think of the dinners we have eaten together, Peters ; and | 


is speedily lost in admiration of the surrounding panorama. 
From the fortress of Praia Vermelha to the peaks of the 
Organ Mountains, the most magnificent view in the world 


“Don’t shoot, you | lics outspread before me. To the south lies Rio de Janciio 
Jones {in all its glory—a wilderness of broad white streets, a1 d 
I have | grven hill-sides, and cool shady gardens, and traceried chureh- 
nt | wwers, girdled by a vast ring of purple mountains, above 


which the lance-like peak of Pedro Bonito, and the mignty 
\Tidge of the Corcovado, rise starkly up against the lustrous 
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sky. To right and left, as far as the eye can reach, exten js | 
the smooth sunlit expanse of that glorious bay, in which all 
the navies of the earth might ride at anchor; and along its 
shores, poured forth in endless abundance, appear little white 
villages embosomed in verdure, and clustering orange-groves, 
and stern grey fortresses, and feathery palm-trees, and dark | 


frowning rocks ; and, towering over all, the vast black cone| with their whispered conversation to attend to anything else, | was right; in less than two hours the sea could be heard 


of the Sugar-loaf, sentinelling the mouth ef the harbor like | 
some giant of the elder world. Far to the north, above a 


on Whose dark crests the westering sun sheds a momentary 
glory. There they stand, the huge, voiceless tubes, silent 
with the silence of countless ages, as if awaiting a day in the 
far future when, amid the crash of the rending elements, 
they shall roll forth a thunder-hymn of praise to the God and | 
Father of all. ¥ 

And so we plod onward, past headland after headland 
crested with waving palms, and islet after islet wrapped in 
impenetra™le jungle; past tiny bays alive with gliding fisher- 
boats, and dark bills blotting the radiant sky, and huge rocks 
showing their black jagged fangs through the smooth, trans- 
parent water. 

Upon one of the smaller islands—one great bush of jungle 
pasted on a huge round clitt—we see the white front of a 
little villa peering out of the thicket: just the place for| 
Robinson Ciusoe in his old age, when he had had leisure to 
tre of civilisation; and, that nothing may be wanting to! 
complete the analogy, a tall black man in “ Friday’s” tradi- 
tional costume of white shirt and cotton drawers, steps out | 
upon the verandah as we pass, and gazes curiously after us. | 
I am still locking at him, when the sound of a few chords | 
struck on a harp (a familiar sound in this land of music) draws | 
me to the third-class compartment in the stern, where I find 
an admiring circle gathered round a slim, dark-eyed lad, of 
twelve or thirteen, with one of those handsome gipsy faces 
which Murillo loved to paint. He looks appealingly at me 
as Tcome up, and, thrumming on his little harp with no un-| 
piactised hand, begins to sing, in a sweet but rather thin 
voice, a little Brazilian canzonette, the first verse of which I 
translate as a specimen :— 


“ Quoth the lady, disdainful and haughty, 
* Begone, for I care not for thee!” 

But it needs but three sighs from her lover, 
And changed in a moment is she; 

His tigure, his gait, and high bearing— 
Admiring she views them in turn; 

And now, though in snow-drifts you ’whelm her, 
Love’s fame will continue to burn !” 





I reward my Transatlantic Blondel with a few vintems 
(copper coins, worth about a halfpenny each), and stroil back 
to the bow, where I find three or tour Brazilians engaged in 
a bri-k discussion upon the animals of the country. 

“ Monkey’s not bad eating, aster all,” says one. “I killed 
and ate one last week, and it was first-rate.” 

“Well, I prefer parrot myself,” observes another. “ You 
get them nice and tender in the market now,” and the 
speaker kisses the tips of his fingers, the usual Brazilian sign 
for anything super-excellent. 

“ Talking of eating,” remarks a third, “ the jaguars are very 
bad again in the interior. There are two or tbree villages on 
the Rebeira nearly emptied by them the other day. Aha! 
see, yonder’s the jetty at last; we shall soon be in now.” 

Accordingly, about 3.30, we run alongside of a little 

wooden jetty, and find ourselves in a tiny railway station 
overhanging the water's edge, the appearance of which 
recals singularly enough, in this remote corner of the far 
West, my experience of the most eastern station in Europe 
—that of Tsaritzin on the Volga. It is undoubtedly com- 
plete in all the essentials of a genuine railway terminus— 
platform, engine, carriages, and what not—but all on so 
minute a scale that [ half expect to see a label on the side of 
the train with “ The complete set, 108. 6d.” The guards are 
all negroes, whose white jackets and black faces give them 
the look of chocolate bonbons wrapped in paper; and, in 
curious inversion of the Continental rule, the first-class is 
inferior in comfort to our second (which is saying a great 
deal), the second considerably worse than our third, and the 
third a mere horse-vox with the sides knocked out. But 
there is no time to moralise, for the engine-driver sounds his 
wui-tle (supplementing it with a most diabolical howl from 
himselt), and we are off. The first plunge buries us in the 
heart of a real Brazilian jungle, so deep and serried that one 
hardly dares to peep out of the window, for fear of having 
one’s eyes whisked out by a projecting bough, like that of the 
Third Calendar by the tail of the Enchanted Horse. Far as 
the eye can reach the intertwined tree-tops stand massed 
together, rank beyond rank, till the whole landscape seems 
ove great tree; and beneath cluster mazy tangles of dark 
undergrowth, and huge spiky cactuses, with their long, sharp 
thorns bristling up like bayonets, and snaky creepers knot- 
ting all together in the black folds* of their unending ccil ; 
while the very ground itself is stifled by the rank luxuriance 
of fronds and ferns, poured out in a kind of wasteful abun- 
dance upon the black slimy ooze that lies hid below. 

This is the true virgin forest—such a forest as that wherein 
Dante beheld the mystic Leopard, or that under the shadow 
of which the Red-Cross Ki ight encountered the Dragon of 
Error. Looking down upon wis wilderness of hideous abun- 
dance, and recalling my own bitter experience of the 
Brazilian “ mato,” I begin to appreciate the terrible ordeal 
endured by Cortez and his indomitable handful in the track- 
less forests of Honduras, with death hungering for them in 
every tainted breeze and every jaguar-haunted thicket, on the 
fangs of countless serpents, and the poisoned arrows of an 
implacable enemy. 

These are nature’s entrenchments—mutely proclaiming, in 
the eloquence of their terrible silence, to man and _ his 
civilisation, “ Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther!” 
How bravely man has accepted the challenge, this smooth 
iron road sutlices to show; but not without a struggle does he 
maintain even the little ground that he has won. Huge 
boughs thrust themselves against the train as it brushes past, 
like the germs of vengeful wood-spirits clutching at the rash 
intruder ; the little thread of telegraph-wire is so enwreathed 
ln creeping tangle as to be almost invisible; and when we 
reach the first station the little white hut bas such a weird, 
forgotten look amid the great chaos of thicket that welters 
over it, that I start as if | bad come suddenly upon the relics 
of some buried city. Not till nearly half the distance has 
been accomplished do the meshes of the huge net begin to 
Wax thinner and thinner, the impenetrable shadows to fall 
less and less darkly, the little islets of clear grovnd to become 
more frequent, till at length the pathless jungle gives place to 
trim plantations and dainty litle white villas, and the vast 
ridges of purple mountain, that have so long loomed upon 
the horizon like gathering thunder-clouds, begin to outline 
themselves sharp and clear against the lugirous sky, Itke the 

' 


| 
walls of some great fortress. We are approaching the end of 
our second stage, and a general bustie of preparation runs 
through the community. The portly merchant on my right 
clutches his carpet-bag ; tbe quiet old lady on my leit takes 
up her white umbrella; the newly-married couple in the 
farther corner, who have hitherto been too much engrossed 


look round with a start, and begin hastily to gather up their 


; : effects. A whistle, a jar—a sudden shadow blotting the | culty, avoided Deadman Island, the largest of the group. 
sea of forest, rises the grand outline of the Organ Mountains, | dazzling sunlight—a long creaking groan as the train comes | Escape still seemed impossible, for the snow fell fast, and 


to a halt—and our railway journey is ended. | 
But a journey of a very diflerent kind is now about to} 
begin. Bending back to take in the full height of the great 
mountain-wall that towe’s overhead, terrace above terrace, | 
into the very skies, one might be pardoned for deeming it| 
inaccessible ; or, at best, to be dealt with only after the good | 
old A. C. fashion, with spiked shoe on foot and Alpenstock in | 
hand. But apparently the natives think otherwise, else what | 
mean these crazy old coaches with four mules spiece (like the | 
ghosts of defunct diligences), numbered 1, 2, 3, ete., which 
are drawn up in line at the gate of the station? I refer to 
my ticket (a little blue and white paper, strongly suggestive 
of Seidlitz powder), and finding it marked ‘ No. 2,” bestow 
myself accordingly, my companion being a plump, brisk, 
merry little Brazilian, who at once begins to point out the 
grand features of the surrounding panorama, with an air of 
complacent ownership which is infinitely diverting. But his 
exposition is barely commenced when our negro charioteer 
cracks his whip, shakes the reins with a “composite yell” 
which recals the Yankee description of a war-whoop—*a 
row like a mad elephant tryin’ to swaller a pig with a wild 
cat in his mouth”—and away we go! 
The panorama of the next two hours I shall not attempt. 
Only the pen that wrote “ Westward Ho!” or the pencil that 
portrayed the selva oseura of Dante, could do justice to that 
Sestchloes landscape, beautiful with all the fierce beauty of un- 


| tamed nature, and grand with all the lonely grandeur of uttr 


desolation. Trees, a hundred feet in height, perishing in the 
deadiy embraces of the coiling liana; black, tomb-like gorges, 
down which the mountain torrents leap roaring to the sea; 
— boulders, hundreds of tons in weight, tapestried with 
ong streamers of delicate fern; overarching leaves, each 
broad enough to roof a cottage; an endless perspective of 
color in every gradation, from the dark glossy green of the 
orange-tree to the flaming crimson of the poncetta; and 
everywhere a gigantic chaos of pathiess woods and frowning 
precipices, as though the giants of the elder world bad made 


ranges upon leagues of forest, till the very foundations of 
the earth were uprooted. 

And as the shadow of night comes down other strange 
objects begin to appear, never seen in the Old World. The 
fire-tly dances among the great leaves like a living star; the 
huge bat goes whirring past with his shrill ghostly ery; and 
the wide-winged vulture, swooping out from the deeper 
shadows, flits athwart the dim light for a moment, like a 


It is already past nightfall when we crest the 1idge, and the 
last gleams of light have already faded, dying away from 
tree-top after tree-top as the gathering dimness steals on, till 
all is veiled in the solemn twilight tiat fills the interior of 
some great cathedral. 
In the fast-falling darkness we rattle down the gorge into 
the balf-seen streets of a quaint little toy-town, perched like 
an eagle’s nest among tbe encircling hill-tops, and a few 
minutes later I am snugly ensconced in one of the best inns 
in Brazil—M*Dowall’s Hotel at Petropolis. 
At this season, unluckily, the charming little nest is as un- 
visited as Cairo in August, or Chamouni in January, and, 
seated alone at the long table which measures out the bound- 
less emptiness of the great cofice-room, | have the air of a 
milestone upon some unending highway; while the cadave- 
rous waiter eyes me with a melancholy interest, as though he 
had infused a deadly poison into my soup, and were watch- 
ing the result of the experiment. But this is the fortune of 
war, and I cannot complain.—Cussell’s Magazine. 
—_——___-@———— 


ON THE BRINK OF STARVATION. 


On the 17th of November, 1780 (during the American war), 
J. W. Prenties, an ensign in the Kighty-fourth Regiment, em- 
barked from Quebec on board the St. Lawrence, brigantine. 
with despatches from General Haldimand to Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, at New York. The frosts were fast setting in, and it 
was necessary to get off quick before the sharp teeth of tle 
ice closed upon the Canadian rivers. A schooner, on board 
of which were duplicate despatches, started at tbe same 
time. 

The brigantine was detained six days at Orleans Island by 
a contrary wind, during which time the ice began spreading 
so fast across the river that a few days more would have alto- 
gether prevented the vessel’s departure. On the 24th of No- 
vember, however, the brigantine, wafted by a fair wind, got 
down the St. Lawrence as far as the Brandy Pots, small 
islands about forty leagues from Quebec. The ship soon after 
made the island of Anticosti, at the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence, and beat about between there and Cape Roziere for 
four days, a fast-increasing leak keeping two pumps con- 
stantly at work, and the ice beginning to gather thick 
about the vessel. There were nineteen souls on board the 
brigantine, six of these being passengers, the remainder 
very indifferent seamen; and during all this emergency the 
master remained continually drunk in the cabin. On the 
29th the wind, veering to the north-west, took them dowa 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, but it soon increased to a gale, 
and the crew, worn out with cold and fatigue, and finding 
four feet of water in the hold, unanimously resolved to 
work no more at the pumps. They declared they weie 
quite indifferent to their fate, and preferred going quietly 
to the bottom rather than suffer such severe and incessant 
labor. By Prenties’s timely distribution, however, from his 
own private stock, of a pint of wine per man, the sailors were 
at last persuaded to resume work at the pumps, though they 
still declared that whether the vessel filled at once or not, 
was entirely indifferent to them. ‘The sullen brute of a cap- 
tain still sat drinking recklessly in his cabin. 

On the 2nd and 8rd of December the gale blew fiercer than 
ever. The leak gained ground, and the ice was so thick on 
the ship’s side that it had to be sawn and bewn off by the 
wearied and desponding men. The schooner in company of 
the brigandine could render no assistance, for, through the 
carelessness of the pilot, sbe had struck in a heavy snow- 
storm on the rocky island of Coudres. Shortly afterwards 
she foundered, and all the sixteen persons on board perished. 
On the 4th the gale grew fearful, and the snow fell so heavily 
that the look-out man could see only twenty yards abeaa. 
The sailors were faint and tired, and the water in the well 
had risen to between four and five feet, The mate, a clever, 





solved a second time to abandon the pumps, and the taomen- 


this spot their battle-ground, and hurled whole mountain | 


spirit of evil. | 




































































































































intelligent fellow, now judged, from the distance the cranky 
vessel had run, that they were not far from the dangerous 
Magdalen Islands, which lie about midway in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. In fine weather, seamen try to make these 
half-sunken rocks, to take a new departure from them ; but 
in fogs and storms they are carefully avoided. The wate 


breaking on these rocks, aud the brigantine, with great dith- 


they were in the midst of the hidden islands, in a vessel that 
drove on where it chose. Miraculously, however, the vessel 
ran through them all without damage. This extraordinary 
escape aroused the despairing sailors, who had all but re- 


tary relief from an overwhelming anxiety cheered them. 
They attributed their escape to the immediate interposition 
of Providence, and gladly set to work, cheered by the wine 
which Prenties again distributed amongst them. 

That night the sea ran very high, and, as the seamen had 
expected, the vessel was pooped. About five A.M. a tre- 
mendous sea stove in the dead-lights, filled the cabin, and 
washed the drunken master out of bed. - The result was ter- 
rible; the leaks increased, and it was soon discovered that 
the stern-post bad started. There was no other resource but 
the singular one of stopping the leaxs abaft with small pieces 
of beef. This remedy soon proved ineffectual, and the crew 
again abandoning the pumps, refused to work any longer. 
Again Prenties and the passengers, men of cooler heads and 
more collected courage, persuaded them to make another 
effort to clear the vessel, but the pumps were found to be 
frozen so hard that it was impossible to move them. All 
hope of preventing the ship from filling wes now aban- 
doned, and Prenties and the rest resigned themselves, with as 
much fortitude as possible, to what seemed their inevitable 
fate. Nevertheless, though the vessel almost filled, she sank 
very little deeper in the water than before, and then ever 
one remembered (what terror had at first driven from their 
minds) that the brigantine was laden with lumber, and that 
she could not well sink. Again hope returned; for if the 
vessel could only be prevented from upsetting, they might 
still make St. John’s, or some other island in the gulf. Hav- 
ing no guns on deck, and no top-loading, the sailors contrived 
to keep the ship directly before the wind, though the waves 
frequently washed over the decks. Great care also was 
taken to prevent the only boat being washed overboard. The 
cabin being raised above the level of the main deck, there 
was little water in it, and it furnished shelter from the 
weather. The one man who was on duty atthe helm, and 
kept the ship before the wind, was lashed fast, as the sea 
made a free passage over the deck, for the gale still con- 
tinued, and the snow was so thick as to hide the mast- 
head. 

They were evidently not far from land, for the waves grew 
shorter, and broke higher, and gulls and ducks came in sight. 
But where were they? . The captain, rousing himself, 
thought, from their course since they filled, that they were 
nearing St. John’s, which lies beiween the Magdalen Islands 
and the Gut of Canso. If they could run ashore on some 
safe sand, there was yet hope; but the face of the sullen 
captain darkened as he told them that the side of the island 
where they were was one unbroken reef of rocks, and that 
the only harbor lay on the opposite side. So they were per- 
petually rising in hope, and sinking in despair. Prenties, 
like a brave, calm man on an important mission, at once 
thought of his despatches, and, taking them out of his trunk, 
put them into a handkerchicf, and tied them about his waist. 
His servant, more thoughtful of the money, stored awa 
safely on his persov one hundred and eighty guineas. : 

Suddenly the weather cleared, and land showed three 
leagues off. Not St. John’s, however, but a long dreary line 
of snowy mountains and ghastly precipices. The sea, too, 
broke high on a reef directly in their course, and the pros- 
pect seemed dismal enough even to the bravest and most 
hop ful. Luckily, however, the water was deep enough, and 
the light-laden vessel rode over the breakers safely. The 
land, also, on nearer approach, proved not so terrible after 
all. The sea did not run so high as on the reef, and there 
was a fine sandy beach on which to strike. The water still 
continued deep, and allowed the brigantine to float within 
fifty yards ot the shore before she struck. Now came the 
awful moment. At the first shock the mainmust, and at the 
second the foremast, jumped out of the step, but neither 
went overboard, the deals in the hold giving them no room 
to play. At the same time the radder was unshi) ped so 
violently as to nearly kill one of the sailors. Every wave 
now lifted the vessel four or five feet nearer tbe shore. The 
stern was soon stove in, and the men were driven to the 
shrouds, till the vessel presently beat higher, and they could 
again venture on deck. The keel, too, was broken, which 
seemed to threaten the instant dissolution of the vessel, but 
the boards in the hold were frozen so fast together, that they 
still lent a certain solidity to the shattered ship. 5 

The first thing to he done was to get out the boat, which 
was full of ice, und frozen to the ship. The men, many of 
them drunk, were unwilling at first to venture on shore, for 
the sea ran so high that no boat seemed likely to live in it. 
Prenties, having passed round some wine to those who had 
not yet had any, asked who were willing to venture with him, 
His servant, the mate, two sailors, and a boy passenger, Were 
all who offered. The boat was somewhat sheltered by the 
vessel, which had broached to with her broadside to the 
wind, but the surf broke every moment over Prenties and hig 
fellows, and covered their clothes with sheets of ice. Throw- 
ing in an axe and saw, Prenties, bis servant, and the mate, 
jumped into the boat. The boy, in attempting to follow, fell 
into the water, but was dragged out. Tue two sailors joined 
Prenties, who now shoved ofl from the sbip’s side, as all the 
crew were crying to be admitted. Half-way to the shore, a 
huge wave almost filled the boat, but the next billow drove 
them safe on dry sand. The boat was beaten high upon the 
sand, the sea was raging cruelly, and it was not in the power 
of man to offer the w:etched men w! o bad been left on board 
apv assistance, at least for the present. 

The Jand proved inhospitable and repulsive enough. Stiff 
with cold, Prenties and bis party bad to wade up to the waist 
in snow to reach the shelter of a thick wood about two bun- 
dred and fifty yards from the beach, This was some relief, 
but they now wanted fire. They bad brought a tinder box, 
but it was wet and useless. Freezing as they stood, the men, 
urged hy Prenties, kept their blood faint y in motion by exer- 
cise. Presently the boy. chilled to the bone by Lis immer- 
sion, threw himself down to sleep, nor could Prenties rouse 
him either by persuasion or force. After walking about for 
half an hour, resisting the deadly inclination to rest, Prenties 
went to the boy and touched his face. It was quite cold, and 
Prenties observed to the mate that he believed he was dead. 





The lad immediately answered in a low voice that he was not 
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yet dead, but would be so very shortly, and begged Prenties, 
if he survived, to write to his father at New York. In about 
ten minutes the poor lad expired, apparently without any 
violent pain. Even the death of the boy could not deter the 
sailors from sleeping, and three of them lay down in spite of 
Prenties’s entreaties. He and the mate, finding it impossible 
to keep them on their legs, then broke off some fir-branches, 
and spent the remainder of the night in beating the men con- 
tinually to keep them awake. The much-wished for daylight 
at length appeared. Prenties then looked at the men’s legs 
—-they were frozen half-way up, and the rubbing with snow 
did not, at first, seem to restore them, 

Prenties and the mate, on going down to the beach, found, 
to their surprise and delight, that the ship had not yet gone 
to pieces. The vessel bad driven in near the shore, and at 
low water the sailors contrived to throw on land a rope, 
which they had fastened to the jib-boom. With this rope 
they managed to swing themselves near the shore, and, when 
the waves receded, to scramble on land. The carpenter being 
drunk, refused to venture. There was great delight at the 
re-meeting, as the captain, having fortunately a dry tinder- 
box, soon lit a comfortable fire. The luxury, after the cruel 
cold, Was great, but those who had been partly frozen suffered 
excruciating pain when their limbs began to thaw. Only 
one man besides the carpenter was missing, and that was 
Captain Green, a passenger, who had been frozen to death 
while sleeping in his berth. Tbat night the men, hungry and 
without sufficient covering, suflered torture from frost- 


res. 

The next morning, at low water, Prenties and the mate 
persuaded the carpenter, who was weak and frozen, to also 
venture on shore. Between the 8th and 9th, the vessel went 
to pieces trom the stern to the mainmast; and some salt beef, 
fresh meat, and onions washed on shore. The relief was 
very acceptable, for the crew had been now four days with- 
out any food whatever. They collected all the provisions 
scattered on the beach, and then set to work in earnest to 
build. some form of shelter, however rude. The task was 
hard, for of the seventeen men left, many were frost-bitten and 
unable to move, and only Prenties and the mate seemed cap- 
able of zeal active exertion. They dragged two hundred and 
tifty deals, that had floated on shore, into the wood, and by 
night had completed a rough hut twenty feet long and ten 
feet wide. With great anxiety, examining their store of pro- 
visions, they found that they had about three hundred pounds 
of salt beef, and a good stock of onions ; but the bread-casks 
had all been stove in with the vessel. They were in a frozen 
wilderness, far from all huméa help, in a deserted corner of 
the world, and it was necessary to carefully husband their 
small store. It was therefore determined that each man, sick 
or weil, should be limited to a quarter of a pound of beef and 
four onions per day. This allowance, only just enough to 
prevent starvation, was cheerfully accepted by all. 

On the 11th of December, the gale at length abating, three 
of the survivors contrived to clear the boat of sand and ice, 
and to reach the wreck, They had only one axe to force the 
hatches, and the cables being frozen over them in one solid 
rock of ice, it took a whole day to obtain an entrance. On 
the 12th, however, they managed to clear the cable, cut away 
part of the deck, and get out two small casks of onions, a 
small barrel with one hundred and twenty pounds of beef, 
and three barrels of apples. They likewise got up a quarter- 
cask of potatoes, and a bottle of oil, which proved very ser- 
viceable in dressing the frost-sores, anothe1 axe, a large iron 
pot, two camp-kettles, and twelve pounds of candles; this 
supply, with some difficulty rowed to shore, cheered the men 
on land. On the 18th, in stowing away the provisions in 
their extemporised hut, and opening the apple casks, they 
were found to contain not apples, but bottles of Canadian 
balsam, which set the men cursing the Jew merchant at 
Quebec whose consignment they were. On the 14th, Prenties, 
and the men he so bravely led, went on board and cut away 
some sails from the bowsprit, to cover the hut, and make it 
tolerably warm and comfortable. But now new miseries be- 
gan; the sores of the frost-bitten men mortified, and the toes 
and fingers of many of them began to rot oft, causing intoler- 
able anguish to the sufferers. The carpenter, who had lost 
his sight, soon became delirious, and died. Having neither 
spade nor pickaxe to hew out the rocky ground, his comrades 
covered the body with snow and branches. On the 17th, the 
second mate expired in delirium. Very little concern was 
felt at their death, for it seemed a happiness to escape such 
miseries as all were suffering; moreover, there was a secret 
terrible satisfaction felt that there were fewer mouths left to 
feed. The grcans of the frost-bitten men were dreadful to 
hear, and vermin from their sores infested everything and 
every one. Several, however, of the slightly frozen began to 
recover about this time, with the loss of a few tues or fingers. 
Prenties alone entirely escaped the frost. On the 20th, an- 
other sailor died, reducing the number to fourteen persons, 

On the 24th, Prenties and the mate ventured twelve miles 
up ariver on theice. They saw moose deer, but had no 
guns to kill them; and, to their intinite delight, observed 
some trees which had been chipped by an axe, so that, as 
they conjectured, Indians must be at hand. They also found 
a wigwul.. of fresh bark, and the skin of a moose-deer hang- 
ing ona pole. Asa signal to the Indians in case they should 
return, Prenties stuck a pole in the ice, and on the top fixed 
a piece of birch bark shaped like a hand, with the forefinger 
extended in thedirection of the hut. They then took with 
them the moose-skin, and returned to the hut to communicate 
the glad news to their companions. 

Twenty days had now elapsed, and the provisions seemed 
much more reduced then they ought to have been. Prenties, 
watching all night, soon discovered that the thieves were the 
captain and two sailors, who had already stolen no less than 
seventy pounds of beef besides onions, To prevent this for 
the future, the mate or Prenties always remained in the hut. 
No Indians appearing after several days, and only six weeks’ 
provisions remaining, Prentles now resolved, as many of the 
men had recovered, to sally out in the boat, in search of 
succor. The great difficulty was how to repair the boat, 
every seam of which had been beaten open. Dry oakum 
was found useless, and, moreover, there was no pitch, 
Prenties at last struck out a new idea. They would try the 
Jew’s Canadian balsam, first boiling it till it grew thick. 
The balsam perfectly answered, and stopped all crevices. 
They then rigged a small sail, and selected the crew. Only 
six were able to bear the fatigue, namely, Prenties and ser- 
vant, the captain, the mate, and two sailors. Prenties, the 
indefatigable, made his companions twelve pairs of Indian 
shoes of Canvas, using the handle of a pewter spoon as a 
needle. They then divided the food into fourteen equa! 
paris, and started through the floating ice, which was now 
fast blocking up the bays. They were almost blown out to 
sea, but by bard rowing at last got into a deep bay, and after 
landing, cut some pine branches to form a wigwam. It was 


& sandy beach where they Jauded, chips of wood and poles 





were scattered on the land, and a mile along the beach they | the last couple of tallow candles, thus obtaining what they, 
found a balf-burnt Newfoundlanc fishing-boat. At last, from) in their utter misery, thought a really tolerable meal. The 
a high point of rock, they discovered some houses, and, full) next dismal day was spent without any food ; they employed 
of inexpressible joy, made straight for them. How their | their remaining strength in cutting or piling wood to supply 
hearts sank when they found they were only old store-houses | the fire; and that night the waves beat the boat so bigh upon 
that had been used for curing cod-fish, and seemed to have | the beach that they covld put to sea no more, as they were 
been deserted for many years! Two days the wind blew | too weak to move her down a single foot. 

from the northwest, and prevented their second departure.! The 19th was again spent in searching for hips, but with- 
Ris‘ng in the middle of the second night, Prenties saw, to his | out success. They could not use the axe, but had to cree} 
extreme astonishment, that though the wind was blowing about by turns, breaking off small rotten branches for fuel, 
harder than ever, the sea remained entirely calm. Rousing | and the fire they kept up was so small as only just to pre- 
the mate, his faithful ally, and going down to the beach to | serve them fiom freezing to death. Having now only two 
observe the cause of this extraordinary phenomenon, he | candles left, and being too weak even to search for hips, the 
discovered the sea to be one vast sheet of ice for leagues | sufferers resolved to cat the kelp-weed from the shore. They 
around. This was alarming, as it was impossible to return | soon boiled some, and melted a candle in the liquor. This 
by land without snow-shoes. ‘Two days after, however, the | brought on fits of vomiting, which, after lasting four hours, 
wind suddenly changed to the south-west, and by the after- | left them exceedingly exhausted. On the 2\st they ate more 
noon every piece of ice wis blown out tosea. The ‘eturn) kelp and the last tallow candle, and sutlered less than be- 
was difficult, as if the wind had changed they woulu have | fore. Or. the 23rd, a severe frost setting in, they took heart, 
been driven on the rocks; but at last they contrived to land | and tried to launch the boat, but were too weax to move it 
on a stony beach, which started several planks in the bottom levenan inch. The kelp-weed now began to have an alarm- 
of their boat. They were now in great straits; there were | ing etlect. They began to swell, and were almost deprived 
no woods for shelter, no firing but some pieces of drift timber, | of their sight, so that it was with difficulty they could crawl 
which just kept them from freezing. The storm lasted for | in turn to gather wood. 


eight days, with a prodigious fall of snow, which did not | 
make things pleasanter. At length the weather grew more 
moderate, and they were able, amid three feet of snow, to 
cook some provisions. On the 22nd of January, they turned | 
over the boat, and to their grief found the damage apparently | 
beyond repair. But again the quick mind of Prenties thought 
of un expedient. If the oakum laid in the seams of the boat 
could be frozen, it would keep out the water as well as pitch. 
The men derided the idea, but reluctantly assisted in the 
undertaking, which, however, when tried, was found entirely 
successful ; for the boat, seamed with frozen oakum, kept out 
every drop of water. 


On the 27th they cautiously launched the boat, and kept 


The time had now arrived, Prenties thought, for the last 


resource, and he therefore proposed it, but some still re- 
|mained averse, the desire of life prevailing over the pangs 


of hunger. On consulting with his friend the mate, how- 
ever, he found that, though the men objected to casting lots, 
they concurred in the necessity of one being sacrificed to 
preserve the rest. They had agreed that the captain was that 
man ; for he was so rectuced that it was evident he would be 
the first to sink under the final complication of miseries; he 
was the universally recognised ceuse of their misfortunes ; 
and, moreover, he had been the most remiss in his exertions 


| for the general good; above all, from some of his papers 


washed on shore after the shipwreck, Prenties liad discovered 


the four oars continually at work. They rowed twelve miles | that the rascal was really bound to the West Indies, which 
only that day, for the boat was heavy with ice, and the men | Would have baffled General Haldimand’s intentions about 
were extremely weakened and reduced. At night they | the important despatches. . 
landed on a small sandy beach, and lit a fire, Prenties having |, The determination was kept secret from the captain, but 
to cut oft half his shirt to make more tinder. The next day | it was fast ripening for execution, when, on the morning of 
brought fresh misfortunes: all the ice melted from the boat, | the 28th of February, as they were all lying languidly round 
and they could proceed no further. To crown their misery, | their starved fire, they at first thought they heard voices in 
there were only two pounds and ahalf of beef left for each | the wood, and soon after two Indians approached with guns 
man. The next morving the mate, wandering from the fire,| in their hands, Help had come at last. The Indians were 
came back with the glad news that he had seen a partridge | dumb-founded at first at their ghastly appearance, as the 
on a neighboring tree, and he thought it might be caught, as | sailors approached them, some weeping, some laughing from 
it seemed tame. Prenties instantly started with a long pole, |joy- Prenties shook them by the hand, and one of the In- 
that had arunning loop at the end. The amiable bird sat | dians ran and cut wood forthe fire. Then, after hearing the 
patiently fourteen feet from the ground, and, walking softly | Darrative, these stoics of the wood started away without a 
up, Prenties fixed the loop round the bird’s neck, and with a| word. All the men except Prenties were alarmed at this; 
sudden jerk secured his prey. For the first time since the | but the Indians had only gone for food, and they returned in 
shipwreck Prenties and the mate laughed, pleased at their | three hours with some smoked venison and a bladder of seal- 
success and the simplicity of the bird. They then boiled the oil. This they cooked, and distributed in very small quanti- 
partridge in melted snow, seasoned with salt water, to give | ties; Prenties felt but little inclination to eat, but revelled in 
the broth a relish, and dividing it into six equal parts, cast |the good fires The Indians then took the sufiering men in 
lots for each, and sat down to what seemed to those half- | their canoe to their huts in the woods about five miles dis- 
starved men a most delicious meal. On the 29th the frost | tant. The sailors were then offered broth, but refused any 
again stopped the boat’s leak, and they launched forth; but | more substantial food. ; . 

on the Ist of February, as they coasted slowly, the ice closed The next day Prenties, ever mindful of his fellow-sufferers, 
so fast upon them that one of the party had to incessantly offered the Indians fifty guineas to oe and rescue the other 
break the ice with a pole to clear the bows. Then the Loat | Survivors of the brigantine. The Indians consented, and 
began to leak again, and to require constant baling; nor till | returned in about thirteen days with three men. They had 
the 8rd could they resume their journey; the wind was fair, | #lso gone through terrible sufferings. At first they had lived 
and they then ran under sail alone at ‘the rate of about five | On pieces of the moose-skin, When this was consumed three 
milesan hour. At the end of sixteen miles they suddenly | of them died in a few days of hunger, the others subsisted ou 
saw very high land, with mountains and bays; the coast | the flesh of their dead comrades till relieved by the Indians. 
became high and rocky, and presently an island showed about | One of the five, when help came, ate so much meat as to die 
twenty miles from-the main. The island they set down as in agony in a few hours, and another shot himself accident- 








St. Paul, the high land as the north point of Cape Breton. 
At dark they doubled the North Cape, and were all but blown 
out to sea. Just before daybreak, hearing the sea run on the | 
shore very long and heavy, they concluded they must be off 
a sandy beach, and, in spite of the surf, effected a landing. | 
They then hauled up the boat, and got into the friendly 
woods. There kindling a fire, they were so overcome with | 
fatigue that they were under the necessity of keeping a con- | 
tinual watch lest the fire should go out, and they should be | 
all frozen to death while sleeping. 

And now came down, heavy upon the suffering men, the 
worst misery of all. The provisions were all gone, and | 
Despair stretched out her hands towards them. The island, | 
however, they knew, was inhabited, and could they 
but subsist till they could reach some hut, there 
was yet hope. Weighing the necessity of the case, 
and the horrors of perishing by hunger, Prenties and the 
mate now agreed that it was advisable that one man should 
perish to»preserve the rest, and that the unfortunate victim 
must be chosen by lot. But they all agreed to put off this 
dreadful expedient to the last possible moment. Two of the 
men were therefore set to work to stop the leaks in the boat 
and to clear her of cand, while the others wandered in search 
of provisions. The mate and Prenties plodded along the 
sandy beach till they were stopped by an inlet of water, 
which, to their surprise, ebbed and flowed every ten minutes. 
Not much in a mood to discuss these or any other natural 
phenomena, the two men searched diligently for oysters, as 
there were many oyster-shells on the shore; but all proved 
empty. Then they sat down and cursed their destiny in 
having been cast on so barren and miserable a country, and 
at a time of year wher even the animals of sea and land had 
taken shelter in holes and hiding-places from the savage 
climate. Prenties, however, contrived, by scraping away the 
snow, to gather about two quarts of rose-hips, with which 
they partially allayed their gnawing hunger. They then 
yushed off again, till again forced on shore by the ice; but 

renties, letting his tinder-box fall in the water and get wet, 
they had to take boat and return to the first landing to see if | 
any fire was still left. With great ¢ifficulty they broke a 
way through the ice, and finding some ashes still hot, Prenties 
cut up the rest of his shirt for tinder. The next day they 
pulled along the shore, and the day after had the misfortune 
to lose two of their oars in the surf. The following day, 
with oars double manned, they made six miles, but were so | 
faint when they got on shore that they could scarcely walk | 
thirty yards. On the 11th they found a few hips, and on the | 
12th they divided a dozen tallow candles, which they bad | 
used in stopping the leaks in the boat. On the 14th and 15th | 
they coasted, searching for hips, but in vain. On the ach | 











they began the last candles, and, finding a flat sandy beach, 
landed, resolving to perish there. They were too debilitated 
now to draw up the boat, so they left her to the mercy of the | 
sea, saving only an axe, a saw, and a sail. The poor 
wretches, by a last effort, cleared some snow from the entrance | 
of a wood, and cut some pine-branches to lie on, and some to 
stick in the snow near them. All hands then went in search 


of hips, and finding about a pint, boiled them up with almost | go.” 


“~ with one of the Indian’s guns. 

or a fortnight Prenties remained resting among the 
Indians, till his health was re-established, and he could pro- 
ceed with his despatches. On the 2nd day of April he 
offered two Indians forty-five pounds to conduct him to Hali- 
fax, and he set forth, living in the woods on the moose-deer 
they shot. He eventually reached Halifax in safety, and 
two months later started tor New York, where he delivered 
= now rather ragged despatches faithfully to Sir Henry 
‘linton. 

Prenties’s companions in these almost unprecedented 
sufferings also reached Halifax in due course. The captain, 
afraid to meet his owners, sailed for London, and turned 
Thames pilot, while the mate, applauded by all for his 
fidelity and good conduct, was appointed by a Halifax gen- 
tleman commander of a stout ship bound to the West Indies. 
—Old Stories Re-told. 


—_.——_—__—_ 
THE WORLD OF NUMBERS. 


If a bad boy could have been a possibility in such a mode! 
village as Haylington, Tommy Spratt would have been that 
boy; but as it was overawed by the Vicar, the Vicar’s wife, 
the Vicar’s three strong-minded daughters, the Schoolmaster, 
the Schoolmistress, and the six pupil teachers, the natural 
wickedness of his disposition only displayed itself in an 
intense hatred of study, especially of that division of the 
“three R’s” known as ‘rithmetic. 

“ [hate figgers, Ido; I wish they was blowed,” soliloquized 
that hardened youth of ten, as one arithmetic afternoon he 
set off for school; as support for the outer man during the 
fatiguing journey he carried in his right hand a sodden piece 
of gingerbread, while with the other he restrained by a string 
a half-penny air-ball, colored orange, destined to beguile the 
tedious hours. 

Tommy Spratt left his home with no other intention than 
that of going straight to school; but Tommy Spratt was 
mortal, and when he came to where the road divided, and 
one hot dusty lane led to the school-room, where a grimy 
slate and scrapy pencil awaited him, while the other mean- 
dered through green fields, he did not even hesitate, but 
turned at once into the shady paths of temptation. 

He cast himself on the grass, and prepared to take an 
invigorating taste of the delicious though crumbly refresh- 
ment he had provided, having first carefully secured bis 
air-ball to the leathern belt which, fastened by a brazen 
buckle in the shape of an uncoiling dragon, gathered his 
holland blouse into graceful folds. Now, whether Master 
Tommy’s dereliction from the paths of virtue rendered him 
no longer amenable to the laws of gravity, or whether the 
air-ball was endowed with supernatural powers, it is impossi- 
ble to say: all this veracious chronicle can tell is, that instead 
of Tommy arc | the miniature balloon dowa on earth, it, 
like Mr. Dryden’s Timotheus, 


“ Raised a mortal to the skies.” 
“ Hullo!” he cried, in alarm. “Idon’ like this, Let me 
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But, by degrees, he grew accustomed to the sensation, and 
rather enjoyed it than otherwise: it was so pleasant, it 
soothed him to slumber, a slumber from which he was 
aroused by a violent concussion of his head against a corner 
kerb-stone. 

How long he lay in a state of semi-insensibility he never 
knew; but at last he struggled and sat upright, finding him- 
self, the air-ball still attached to his belt, in a crowd of odd- 
looking creatures. They all of them varied in size, but they | 
were as arule below tbe stature of human beings, the most 
remarkable thing about them being that every one, like the 


1, 


sandwich men of London, carried a board on which was | sively. 


inscribed every description of number. } 


When they saw Tom open his eyes, there was one universal | culty 8,000 volumes, and the tour secretaries set to work with 
\ r la wall 


question—* Who divides him ¥” 

“Oh! please don’t,” said Tommy, in mortal dread. “1 
ain't at all good to eat, but this here is,” tendering them the | ® 
remains of the gingerbread, which had been reduced to 
shapeless mass during the perils of his journey. 

No one seemed inclined to take advantage of Master 
Spratt’s suggestion, but one stout old mar bearing the number | 
441 asked with dignity : 

“ Are you even or uneven ?” 

Tom scratched his head, unable to reply, 
broke in with— | 

“ What’s your number ?” \ 

“16,” retorted Tom, readily, that being 
Balaclava Cottages, Victoria Row, where Mrs. Spratt bad | 
lately taken up her humble abode. | 

* That you ain't,” cried an indignant voice; and a short | 
fussy gentleman burst from tiie crowd, and pointed to the | 
legend 16 inscribed upon his board. “ Here, 2, 4, 8!” 

In obedience to his call, three numbers bowed humbly 
before him. ‘ 

* Chastise that fellow!” = 

“That's mean,” blubbered Tom. “ Three upon one! Yer} 
ought to be ashamed of yeyselves, yer ought. Give me a 
hand up, one of yer.” 

The cry again rose, “ Who divides you ? 
stout man added, with some contempt, 

“T must. 2, run and fetch 1.” 

“Fetch him yourself,” retorted 2. “TI don’t divide you.” 

441 cast an anxious glance around, then catching sight of 
8,he began promptly, * 3, depart and seek for 1,” when the 
hurried entrance of a new-comer rendered the dispatch of 
the messenger unnecessary. 

He was a jaded, harassed boy, whose countenance might | 
have been pretty but for a certain strained look of attention. 
His whole body appeared worn out with fatigue, as he feebly 
gasped, 

“ Where’s 5? I’ve been all over the town looking for you, 
5,” he added, reproachfully, as the other drew near. “ The 
army want you to black their boots.” 

5 immediately started oft at a rapid pace, while 16 said, 

“ Come, look alive! help that youngster out of the gutter.” 

1 meekly obeyed; but when hecaught abetter view of 
Tom’s figure, he answered indignantly, 

“ He hasn’t got a number. Tdon't see why I should wait 
on him any more than the others.” 

“ But, my dear 1,” murmured 3, in a tone of cutting con- 
tempt, you know you divide everything.” 

And so saying, the crowd moved oy having first ordered 
2, 4, and 8 to cut away the air-ball from Tommy’s waist. 

At any other time Master Spratt would have bewsailed the 
loss, but that moment it passed unnoticed, as he was intent 
upon his new companion, who inquired of 8 what he was to 
do with this wanumbered boy, the adjective being uttered 
with as much contempt as an inhabitant of this world would 

throw into the term unlettered. 

“Take him to the King to be registered,” retorted 8, and 
flew off to answer a hasty summons trom 24. 

“What place is this?” asked Tommy, meekly. 

“Multiplication Lane, and that’s Rule-of-Three Market,” 
returned his companion. “ But come, now, what is ycur 
number ? 

Tommy felt ashamed to confess he didn’t know : he thought 
he'd like to be Number 1. 

“ Don’t you!” replied the other, misanthropically. “I’m 1.” 

“Can’t there be another 1?” 

“T wish there could,” retorted his friend. 

Tommy ventured to ask “ Why ?” 

“ Because it'd divide the work, but nothing can’t divide 1.” 

“But what is all this about division ?” inquired Tom, 
whose escape from the afternoon lesson had led him into 
such a far wider field of figures. 

“Why, don’t you know that every figure may order about 
those that divide it? They’re his slaves. 2, 4, and 8 have 
to wait on 16, and 16 has to wait on 32, and they all have to 
wait on 64. Some of them have a many servants, some has 
few, but they all have me.” 

There was a world of pathos in his tone. 

“ Of course,” said Tom, “ 1 divides everything.” 

“ Yes, everything, even 2 and 8; and they’re the hardest 
masters of all: they’ve a deal of waiting to do, but they 
shitt most of iton tome. But here we are at Arithmetical 
Progression.” 

“What's that?’ asked Master Spratt. 

“The King’s Palace, of course. Stop a moment, though.” 
And 1 drew respectfully back, as an elderly gentleman with 
a large board, on which was inscribed 482964, stopped up the 
doorway. 

“ Where are you going, 1 the Indivisible ?” 

“a grew red at the taunt: his weak point was his indivisi- 

ility. 

“IT am going, O Many-figured 482964, to the King, and 
bear with me this wonumbered boy.” 

482964 drew asi de his skirts to let them pass, and the boys 
hurried on through a long line of soldiers, who, Tommy ob- 
served, were all uneven multiples of 5. On his requesting an 
explanation of this, 1 said, 

“ They’re the army ; all the 5’s are soldiers, and all the 7’s 
are sailors, and where the two meet, as in 35 or 105, they 
serve as marines on alternate days.” 

“Ob! said Tommy, and the matter dropped. 

Tuey passed on through the outer courts into an inner 
chamber, where a large and merry party were assembled. In 
one corner a group of Princesses, the very lowest of whom 
Was at least a million, were playing at “ Buzz,” with such 

rapidity and precision that Tommy’s head swam with the 
eflort of tollowing them. In anotuer portion of the room a 
little Princess (whose number terminated in five noughts, such 
being the royal prerogative) was doing her sums by means of 
her father’s subjects, who stood on one another’s heads, and 
whirled in and out in a manner incomprehensible to ordi- 
nary mortals accustomed to the comparatively tame use of 
Slate and pencil. 

The King reclined upon a couch, dictating a new novel, 





> And the first 


| 
| 





tical Progression ? 
self, “I have brought hither this boy, who has descended 
on this our earth by a strange conveyance, hitherto un- 
known, in order that thou, O Most Divisible, shouldst bestow 
on him a number and a place in the royal register.” 


| unhappy 1lsank beneath the glowering storm of their eyes. 


a| ber used was 89,999,999, and that, therefore, the new comer 
j must be 90,000,000. 


covering his speech, flew at the secretary (71082), and tearing 
off his number, cried, 


and a second indivisible boy, shall henceforward become one 
|fumily—one of the nearest to ou¢ own person !” 


the number in | ‘aries to escape the popular storm, 


| thought of. 
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“Whence comes this numberless creature? And 1, too! | when a wrathfal number, with a cruel laugh, fastened tothem 
how durest thon to intrude within the groves ot Arithme- the air-ball, the faithful companion of Tom’s perilous voyage 
’ by to that inhospituble world. 
Thus they proceeded in a procession to the ramparts, 
where a large crowd was assembled to witness their execu- 
jtion, With many a taunt and jeer they tossed them over; 
' but, to the astonishment of the multitude, after sinking slowly 
for some seconds, the air-ball began to take eflect, and, im- 
| pelled by a favoring breeze, they aruse out of reach of thelr 
| lormentors. . 
“What number stall we give him?” said the King pen-| Ere he could utter a word of thankfulness or Joy at this 
“ Fetch hither the register.” | unexpected deliverance, Tommy Spratt found himself lying 
A small detachment of subjects carried in with great diffi- | in the grass under the shady-tree, the gingerbread crumble 
’ to nothing in his hand, and the air-ball floating screnely 
jabove bim. . 
| From that day Tommy Spratt became a changed boy, 
} remarkable especially for two good qualities—his persevering 
| attention to arithmetic, ard bis unremitting and tender care 
of No. 1.—Lfood’s Comic Annual 


—_——o———— 


AN EMPTY CHAIR. 
“The traitor has dared to propose that this | BY ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 
“| Phe hearth is lonely, and I sit and watch the embers fall; 
Every one hooted 71082, who hid behind his fellow secre- |The firelight on the curtains glows, and flickers on the 
wall; : 
“No,” continued the Prince; “some other plan must be | The old clock ticks, the gray cat purrs, yet what a change is 


“O thou of Many Nunv vers,” answered 1, prostrating him- 


The King frowned, the secretaries followed suit, and the 


After looking for some hours, one of the secretaries, witl 
low bow, announced all were occupied, that the last num- 


The King for one moment foamed at the mouth, then, re- 





Whoever brings, before to morrow at noon, an there ! 
unoccupied number, rot over 89,999,999, for this boy, shall \T 
have a nought added to lis name.” | 
The people shouted and withdrew; but 
never before looked on royalty, lingered behind tu stare open- | 
mouthed at the gorgeous rooms and grand company. 
The King continued his dictation, never observing the ab- 
sence of 710382; so every fourth chapter of the novel was 


resting. 


Tommy, who had | Her portrait hangs upon the wall, but in the window 
The flowering myrtle that each day sbe nursed with kindly 


| Ter knitting, asshe left it, lies in her housewifely st 
missing; but this, ef course, only made it the more inte- |The needles that her wrinkled hands shall ply, alas! oo 








feel it, as I sit and gaze upon—an empty chair! 


siands 


hands; ; 
ore; 


more. 


jhe interrupted them with, 


“What did you have for dianer? what's your name? and | hair, _ 
| how old are you?” My mother dear, of spirit sweet, who taught her child to 
“ Boy,” said the Prince, “ you are as yet unnumbered.” bear 


Tommy. 


rose, 
The King had never seen it in this light before, and | With gratitude to Him from whom each earthly blessing 
his face grew milder and more gentle, so ‘Tommy dared to | flows. 


add, | 


Nought.” 


only went on to himself,“ Nought into peught, nought re- strength : 
mains; multiply by nought, and then divide by nought, and | To fight life’s batUes to the end, and win her crown at 
the answer is nought.” But he svon became confused, and length. 


gave it up. 


‘ a ° e | 
satin scarf of prodigious length, on which was embroidered | 
in gold thread an 
00000000, ete. 


phrase, and acting up to the spirit of that proverb which ad- 
vises you what course to pursue when you find y i 
the City of the Seven Hills. 


resumed his former calculations, and relapsed into a tempo- 
rary stale 
* 














































































Tommy’s curiosity soon got the better of his manners, and “ ‘ : 
I see her now, with smooth, calm brow, with banded silver 


“ Well, come now, that ain’t my fault, you know,” argued | With equal mind the thorns of life, or seize its passing 


“ What's your name, or number ?” 


Foll, full of years, in ripe old age, the last dread summons 
“TZ,” said the King, with pride, “I am the ened 


came ; 
All blessings on her holy life, and on her honored name, 
Ab! may her sorrowing daughter take from her example 





“ Whatever is that?” thought Tommy; but he didn’t ask, 





—_—~—-@————— - 
ANIGHT VISIT TO STAMBOUL DURING RAMAZAN. 


, : | ‘The sun was already set when we tripped, as need requires, 
: endless succession of noughts—thus, | jnte the rocking eaiqne which was to shoot us to Stambonl, 
<e Tom lo rked at him with she Below, the waters of the Golden torn shone like a burnished 
“What divides you?” he asked, repeating the current | mirror; above aud around, the network of mast and rigging 
stood out blackly pencilled on the silver-gilt evening sky, 
whilst many a lamp, set in its bracelet of fire, beamed faintly 
| trom each svaring minaret, Water as well as air seemed io a 
| flame; every pulse of the oar struck out a phosphoric flash, 
|and showered tears of light, while we skimmed the gleaming 
|surface ; and the mosques’ dazzling necklaces showed larger 
jand brighter in the fast-falling darkness. But no sooner had 

No. 1 and Tommy both passed a restless and feverish | we left the wagic water than romance gave way to reality ; 
night; but ere they left for Avithmetical Progression in the | light waved in mid air and danced and sparkled in the stream ; 
morning, the mind of No. 1 was made up. He woul’ gain | but no utilitarian *gas-lamp proffered ifs homely aid up the 
the promised nought; and being thus promoted to 10 (while | pitch-dark streets that yawned before us with a deepening 
the original of that number was degraded to his humble | gloom, Could we have borrowed but one from the myriads o 
position), he would have no Jess than three servants. jamps which hung far away on Muezziu's galleries, or, Jike 
“And which of you,” asked the Innumerable Nought, | strung beads, filled their several places in sacred sentence or 


“ You do not seem to understand.” 
And so saying, the King unwound from his waist a white 


ourself in | 
“Everything!” was the proud reply; on which Tommy 


of hopeless imbecility. 


* * n * * * x * 


“has thought of a number to bestow on this waif of the | warlike emblem; or had we, bowing to the law, carried each 
skies ?” his own guide in paper or linen, we should not have stumbled 

His Majesty piqued himself on the poetical turn of his|so painfully among dogs, alive and dead, and over such a 
sentences. pavewent of rats and cats as is wont to cushion the foot of the 


“ Please, sir, I have.” 
bow and flourish. 

“ Well,” said O, eyeing him scornfully, “ proceed.” 

“O, O the Infinite, what if he should be a fraction ?” 

“A what?” asked a chorus of voices. “ What in the world 
of numbers do you mean?” 

“ May I never be divided,” said the King, “if I can under- 
stand you!” 

No. 1 began to explain what a fraction was, and suggested 
that Tommy should be 4. 

“And I should not have dared to propose this if it were 
not that the wretched boy had hitherto been numberless, and 
therefore half a loaf would be better than no bread.” 

The King, ever ready to encourage talent by his example, 
and to reward it lavishly with smiles, held out his hand to 
No. 1, who knelt and humbly kissed st. 

“Your ingenuity is—as virtue ever is—its own reward, 
You are no longer the lowest in the kingdom; for Tommy 
Spratt—” (that young gentleman had been careful, in the 
absence of any number to whieh he could lay claim, to in- t 
form them of his name), “ for Tommy Spratt takes his place | now the grave worshippers in orderly rows bow together and risa 
as the slave of slaves and divisor of 1.” and aguin prostrate themselves on the pavement simulta. 

Tommy was about to weep—he had actually gone so far as | peously, regardless of the feolicsome children that sport around 
to lift his coat-cutf for the purpose of drying his eyes, when a | their unbroken ranks like butierflies about strawberry beds, 
thought struck him. | But there is little time fur coutemplation; the ghiavurs, 

“ And where's ly then? He'd divide me, and 14, and 1-16, | scarcely sheltered within the dark shadows of that deep arcade, 
and 1-32, and 1-64?” he went on, taking a spiteful delight in | have been espied ; we must go, in spite of the eloquence of my 
seeing the gradual blank of incomprehension which over- | companion, wuo, by 4 rhetorical wentiou of ‘dogs’ and 
spread the features of his listeners, “ And I dare say, if the | “* courtesy,” had the evening before prevailed over even 
truth was known, you're some of you fractions yourselves.” | Mahometan prejudice : accordingly we take our leave with oar 

“ Youth,” said the King, in a tone of the utmost severity, | shoes and are svon trying to decipher the strange devices that 
“ be silent!” bridge the space between minuret and minaret. Here hangs, 

“And I have heard,’ continued Tommy, whose hitherto- | as we fancy, a key, the symbol of Islam; thore a mortar is 
despised and hated arithmetic began to stand him in good | neon, issuing a shell steadily and noiselessly ngainst a castle of 
stead, “and I have beard tell of decimals, and if you’re innu- | lamps, that as cousisteutly holds its ground; on this silo and 
merable, I believe you’1e neither more nor less than a circula- | ou that ciphers float and holy text's ran, thong backwards ; 
ting decimal yourself!” jand we may confront them ouly where their inage be tizens 

For one moment ouly the King was stunned by Tormmy’s | the sheet of the Golden Horn below. We may tniaysnie onr- 
unexampled audacity ; then his great wind rose to the occa- selves iu the garden with Aladdin; stars above aud stars 
sion. | beneath, lamps on the monques, laniorns in our hands, Yet 

“ He is convicted by his own mouth of treason,” for though | the waters look dark and deep (for the moon is not up), except 
O was ignorant of the meaning of tue word, he guessed no | where a tlash and phosphoric gleam betray the substance of an 
compliment was intended by the term. “ Take Lim and 1 to | undistinguished sbaduw. Ouce more we situs the smooth 
the battlements, and cast them into the moat.” jsurf.ce of the estuary, till minarets, now distant, wivk ‘roma 

Once more Tommy found himself the centre of a crowd of | Stamboul and Scutari; a mountain baxpipe wakes the nortLern 
numbers, who, seizing on him and the hapless 1, bound them | sympathies of my comrade, while it shakes tie frames of rude 
together hand aud foot, and bore them in triumph to the | dancers on a deck hard by. We touch Tophanea, Wuart— 


And 1 stepped forward with a little | wanderer iu these venerable streets, But stay! a sudden 
glare of lamps bursts upon us; a pompous carringe, escorted 
by horsemen, at once jolts and bides a Pasha; then a blacker 
darkness follows his retinue, By-and-by the fitful light that 
shoots out from opening doors, and more hopefully the steady 
blaze of well-frequeuted shops, helps us on our ragged way ; 
aud for awhile we linger among groups that are quafling smog 
and coftee and cold water, and fiud ourselves in freedam “upon 
the Atweidan—the Hippodrome of old. Here the ‘headed 
bands of light which had drawn our gaze from a d’ stance are 
burning just above our heads, and peep in av% out of the 
boughs of plane-trees, which sway to aud fro wituin the sacred 
precincts ; below, a blue light, dim as a ylow-worm, discovers 
a Saraceuic cloister, The chant is begun; we enter the 
mosque; it is that of Sultan Abmed. First we put off our 
shoes from off our feet. Not venturing to pass beneath 
the central dome, we content ourselves with gazing up 
from a modest corner of its broad span that gathers 
within im the light of countless lawps. 

Now vve listen to the plaintive harmony as it swells or sinks ; 














entitled “ Conic Sections,” to four secretaries at once. 





battlements, They only met with one slight interruption, | Mission Life, , 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 


Saturday Matinee, the new drama, “‘ Round the Clock.” 





| the education of self-reliance. We are both now in a false | it be temporarily done awa 





ship is over.” 





y with, until a more peaceful 


position, and the time has arrived when we should be relieved | era is inaugurated in our midst. These are all grave speci- 
from it. Take up your freedom; your days of apprentice- 


fics, but the malady is similar to gangrene and requires 
radical treatment, unless a greater disgrace should emanate 


This brutal attack on the alliance of the Colony to the | from an indignant public in the exercise of an immediate 


BOOTH’S THEATRE.— EVERY EVENING, MISS/ mother country has caused an immense revulsion in the | and hot-blooded retribution. 


Neilson in *‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ 





WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 


Sothern, in ‘‘ Our American Cousin.”’ 








public sentiment on both sides of the Atlantic. The British 


come too unwieldy for central control, and from this fal- 


} 


In our opinion, however, the root of the evil is to be found 


_ Empire is of such vast extent, with so many divergent in-|in the challenging of the jury, for in no country in the 
| terests in every quarter of the globe, that it threatens to be- 


| world is this legal chicanery carried out to such an extraor- 


| dinary extent as in the United States. A recent celebrated 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, acious idea sprang the idea of concentrating its resources | trial for murder committed in this city affords the most ample 
|b 


** The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 





y the abandonment of Canada and Australasia to self-| proof of the rottenness of the system ; and if the ruling of 
government. It cannot be denied that the subject is one of | the court on that occasion is to stand as a precedent, the 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND intense interest to all concerned, but a calm survey of the | judgments of a jury must continue to be held in well-merited 


Saturday Matinee, Miss Lydia Thompson, in ‘“ Aladdim the Second.” 





UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—E'VERY EVENING, 


and Saturday Matinee, Victorien Sardou’s new play of ‘* Agnes,” 





WOOD'S MUSEUM.—VARIETY 


every afternoon and evening. 


PERFORMANCE 





NIBLO’S GARDEN.—MONDAY EVENING, NOY. 25, 
** Leo and Lotus.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 

OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 

$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 

cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No, 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
Invalidsa.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 

pablic. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York, 





Children Teething. 


The mother finds a faithful friend in MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. It is perfectly reliable. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 

As the AtBron in future will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Advertisements and Announcements should be handed in by 
Thursday afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 
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ENGLAND AND CANADA. 

The most curious excrescence of modern Parisian society 
is that of the claque, a body of men bandied together to 
create enthusiasm to order, and so powerful has it become, 
that despite the severe remonstrances of the Press and the 
marked disdain of the public for its manifestations, it remains 
an indispensable appendage to every theatre of the French 
metropolis. It is needless to expatiate on the marked grada- 
tions, with which its judgment is evinced, but the supreme 
measure of audacity is reached by mingling a few transient 
hisses to the spontaneous applause of the public, and many a 
succés d’estime has been changed into an ovation by the 
judicious employment of such means. This method is not 
unknown to the Press, but we have rarely seen it carried out 
to such an extent as in a recent article in the London Times 
on the question of the future relations of the Dominion of 
Canada with Great Britain, and in journalistic parlance, this 
“feeler” in the shape of a hiss will be drowned in such applause 
as will testify to the soundness of the ties that knit the two 
countries together. The moment was not badly chosen for 
such a manifestation, but we certainly did not expect it on 
the part of a journal claiming to represent the popular feel- 
ing of Great Britain. There is no doubt but that the Treaty 
of Washington was as little relished in that country as in 
Canada, and the fact that the judgment of the arbitrators has 
both at Berlin and Geneva been adverse to British interests 
has not ten’ed to modify this idea. There exists, however, 
@ general impression that the sacrifices made to promote 
more cordial relations between the several contestants, have 
not been made in vain, and now that these grave complica- 
tions have been amicably adjusted, it is highly censurable to 
promote discord by retrospective comments on the proceed- 
ings. And yet in this article, claiming to represent the senti- 
ment of the British people we find the following bitter un- 
guarded remarks: “ When the Canadians turn round us and 
say,‘ You have muddled away our interests without obtain- 
ing for us aught that we desired. You have abandoned our 
fisheries; you have sacrificed our frontier; you have not 
given us open trade with the States; you have not secured 
any satisfaction of our claims for wanton injuries,’ what 
answer shall we give? We must begin by eonfessing our 
faults, It is true we have failed. We did our best, but we 
had to keep one eye on ourselves and the other eye on you, 
and all the time to watch the temper and meaning of the 
American Commissioners with very litule intelligence to 
guide our interpretation of their words; and if the result is 
not satisfactory to you, neither is it to ourselves. This we 
must say if we would be frank; but we go on to add some- 
thing more. It is this :—From this time forth look after your 
own business yourselves. You are big enough, you are 
Strong enough, you are intelligent enough, and if there were 
any deficiency in any of these points it would be sypplied by 


tages of the present connexion far outbalance those adduced 
for a severance of the ties, and in this we are supported by 


attacking the two cabinets under whose administration this 
treaty of Washington was made. In such a case we hope to 
see it fail, for a dissolution on so important a question after a 
series of acrimonious debates would be highly injurious to 
the interests of both countries. 

We are far from claiming to represent Canadian opinion, 
but we thoroughly believe that the sentiment is growing daily 
more apparent among that people that the arrangement was 
effected on the best obtainable terms. The fisheries have 
not been abandoned, for the reciprocity clauses of the treaty 
ensure to the Canadians 4 rich market that was hitherto be- 
yond their control, and we feel convinced that the business 
will assume immense proportions under the new rules. The 
frontier was not sacrificed, as Great Britain’s long and obsti- 
nate defence of the position clearly proves. But the ques- 
tion was left to arbitration, and it is puerile and unmanly to 
cavil about the award. According the free transit of the St. 
Lawrence we regard as an act of true statesmanship, as it 
will serve to build up a large traffic between the lakes and 
the ocean which can but impart a great impetus to 
Canadian commerce. As to reciprocity in trade, the moment 
was ill-judged to initiate any proceeding to such an end, and 
especially under the tutelage of Great Britain. The time is 
surely coming when the good sound sense of the American 
people will recognise the importance of extending their mar- 
kets in every direction, and Canada will be the first to reap 
the advantage of this revulsion of opinions, while the longer 
such measures are delayed, the more liberal will be the appli- 
cation. Of course there is a divergence of opinion on these 
questions in Canada, but still we believe that in the abstract 
the measures taken to effect e. settlement will be fully endorsed 
by the majority, but on the subject of the severance of the 
ties that now unite the two countries, we hope to see a unani- 
mous resolve against the adoption of any such measure, not- 
withstanding the ill-timed badgering of a lunatic or of a 
common scold. 





IS KILLING NO MURDER? 

That there is something defective in the criminal law of 
this country, is made apparent in the immunity accorded to 
evil-doers of every class, and it becomes a question whether 
life or property can be safeguarded if such laxity is to form 
the rule in future. Instead of affording an example that 
strict retribution waits on crime, the administration of jus- 
tice in the metropolis is so ineffective as to imperil the rights 
of a civilised community. It is a mooted pvint on whom the 
measure of blame must be meted for this abnormal state of 
affairs. It must naturally rest between the judiciary, the 
prosecuting officers and the jury, although it has been main- 
tained that the criminal statutes are revised in such a loose 
manner as to allow loopholes of escape to every class of 
ill-doers. That there are grave flaws in this matter is shown 
by the criminal statistics of a neighboring State. The ad- 
ministration of justice in New Jersey is both swift and retri- 
butive, and it is time that this example should be made use 
of, if we are not to drift into an {era of Lynch law or social 
anarchy, that would be a disgrace to an advanced civili- 
zation. 

That such language is well merited, we have but to point 
to the annals of the criminal courts in this city during the 
past year. There are at this present moment more than 
twenty prisoners in the Tombs charged with murder, and 
although some of these cases date back to April, 1871, there 
have been no convictions for the grave offence, beyond short 
terms of imprisonment. This example exerts no salutary 
influence on the criminal classes of the city; on the con- 
trary this immunity from punishment excites them to the 
commission of the most heinous offences, imbued as they are 
with the conviction that their crimes will be either condoned 
or buried in oblivion before the day of retribution comes. It 
is time that the criminal courts of the city should receive the 
same attention as was lately bestowed on its financial affairs, 
for there is clearly a ring at work to thwart all the decrees of 
common justice. How this much needed reform is to be 
‘carried out, is a problem that is worthy the attention of the 
| keenest intellects of the law. If the fault can be ascribed to 
the judiciary, it would be as well by some pubiic memento 
to recall these recreants to the proper fulfilment of their 
duties ; if it is owing to the laxity of the prosecuting officers, 
the sooner they are removed from their official positions the 
better it will be for society; and should the system of trial 
by jury be found inadequate for the repression of crime, let 





| situation can but impress us with the idea that the alvan-| contempt. The office is certainly an arduous one to al! mem. 


bers of the business community, and any man 6f fair stand- 
| ing in society will be tempted to avail himself of one of the 


the public sentiment in both countries. In Talleyrand’s many objections raised by counsel on either side, in order to 
words, this hasty ebullition is worse than a crime, for it is a escape the duties of the position, and it is to this desertion 
blunder, unless indeed it was conceived with the idea of from a citizen’s gravest duty that the maladministration of 


|justice must, in a great measure, be ascribed. The needed 
| reform can only be successful when jurors can be found who 
| will impart a higher,tone and a stricter regard for justice, 
| to a body that has hitherto been regarded as one of the chief 
| bulwarks of liberty and progress throughout the world. 

| ON A VOLCANO. 

| The celebrated statesman who now holds the first position 
|in France can realise to the full its dangers and tribulations, 
jas also the difference that exists between a constitutional 
minister and a despot divested of the chief elements of 
|power. The abnormal condition in which he is placed is be- 
{coming daily more apparent, and some measures must be 
speedily taken to impart more stability to his government, 
jor the country will relapse into that unsettled state from 
| which he rescued it at the expiration of the late war. Each 
political leader recognises this evident truth, but partisan 
warfare prevents the formation of a majorlty that can ensure 
the adoption of the means to the end. Indeed, M. Thiers 
can say truly, like his illustrious predecessor Louis the Four- 
teenth, “ L’état c'est moi,” but without being surrounded by 
the power andfprestige of the noblest realm in Christendom. 
The President of the Republic has no party and no policy 
beyond his own immediate circle. Turn by turn he finds 
himself attacked by the four great cliques into which the As- 
sembly is divided, and it is only by temporary concessions 
that he obtains a majority that will acquiesce in his views. 
As a last resource he avails himself of the oft-repeated threat 
of tendering his resignation, and as this would inevitably 
inflame the embers of discord scattered broadcast throughout 
France, the situation assumes a very critical aspect. Now 
this continuance in power by mere petulance is unworthy 
of the reputation for statesmanship that M. Thiers has 
acquired, and it would be judicious to elect at once 
a Vice-President on whom the duties would devolve in case 
the menace should be carried out. The French Republic 
cannot assume even the semblance of stability if the resigna- 
tion of its chief magistrate is allowed to have such a disturb- 
ing influence on the affairs of state. It is absurd to imagine 
that there is only one man in France capable of holding 
under control that fickle, vivancious people. But if such is 
conceded to be the case, it were better at once to restore the 
Empire notwithstanding its impaired popularity. Financial 
and diplomatic affairs may have gravitated towards Berlin, 
but Paris remains the heart of the Continent, and any serious 
disturbance in France must have a depressing influence 
throughout Europe. We earnestly wish that its legislators 
instead of dancing like maniacs on a volcano, would work 
out the nation’s reconstruction with more energy, skill, and 
patriotism, than they have hitherto evinced, but then the 
curse of the country is that Frenchmen always are longing 
for a change, and that change never suits the majority of the 
population. Hence a succession of revolutions that in the 
end will prove to be the nation’s ruin. 








CURRENT NOTES. 


The British Admiralty is about despatching the corvette 
Challenger, of 2,306 tons, on a scientific expedition around 
the world. The expedition is to be under the immediate di- 
rection of the hydrographic department of the Admiralty, 
and the ship, which is fitted out with a magnificent collection 
of scientific apparatus, will be under the command of Capt. 
G. 8. Nares, R. N., who has had much experience in explora- 
tions. The scientific staff accompanying tht expedition in- 
cludes men eminent in many different branches of natural 
history and science, and the most liberal provisions have 
been made in all departments in order to secure a successful 
result to the undertaking. The Challenger will sail from 
Portsmouth for Gibraltar. The main purpose of the ex: 
pedition will be to drag out from the depths of the ocean 
hitherto concealed secrets of nature, and its starting point 
may properly be considered Gibraltar. The first haul of the 
dredge, however, will be made in the Bay of Biscay, if the 
weather should prove favorable. From Gibraltar the Chal- 
lénger will proceed to circumnavigate the globe, making 
many diversions from the usual courses of sailing, in order 
to visit regions regarding which little is accurately known. 
Three years and a half is assigned as the time for the voyage. 
In addition to its deep-sea work the expedition will in- 
vestigate all subjects of scientific interest which may suggest 





themselves in the strange countries it purposes to visit, 
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A serious disturbance respecting a loaf of bread seems, | 
according to the Levant Herald, to have occurred at Valide | 
Khan, in Stamboul, on the 8th. A Turkish soldier who was 
purchasing a piece of bread from a Persian baker thought 
himself overcharged ten paras in the price, words ensued, | 
which led to blows, and several of the baker’s friends coming 
up, the soldier was getting the worst of it when some forty 
other soldiers appeared upon the scene,and hurried off the | 
Persian baker and his backers to the nearest police houlouk. | 
Their way, however, lay by Valide Khan, which is well | 
known as the rendezvous of every tattered Shyite in| 
Constantinople. 


and having rescued the captive baker, kept the soldiers at bay. | } 


being a matter of frivolous observation alone, dress and | country. He claims that the payment of the bishops was 
ornaments, he maintained, are to the philosopher an indication | fixed by an international agreement between Prussia and 
of the prevailing morality of a country and of the ideas that the Pope, and that the State is bound to carry out its bargain. 
govern the people. M. Blane found illustrations of this|'The property of the bishopric of Ermeland was, by Royal 
proposition in the past and present state of France. t 
different periods the prevalent spirit has been reflected in the | State, under obligation that half the proceeds should go to the 
fashion of the hour. Thus at the Revolution the fashions of | former owners. ‘Tie actual amount to be paid annually was 
the day were of a defiant and reckless character. Later under | afterwards fixe ; 


the Empire costumes became cold and haughty, affecting an | gotiations with Rome. The Bishop therefore demands his 
air of would-be majesty. Then came a period of reaction | salary as a Constitutional right, and announces his intention 
against the Revolution. The feminine toilette indicated a! of proceeding against the Government for its restoration 
Here the Persians assembled in great force,! return to chivalry and devotion, trie oi false, the hapless | befor 


Mary Stuart being taken as a model. Soon the triumph of | 


A report that the Persians hadiisen in arms reaching the | the bourgeois brought a change in ladies’ costume, the dress | 


neighboring barracks, a detachment of one hundred and fifty | being fashioned so as to symbolize the vocation of woman as 
The soldiers, for | that of sedentary or family life. 


men was told oft to quell the disturbance. 


| 
some reason unexplained, were ordered to charge the mob, 


| 


the Khan, and from this vantage-point kept up the charge of 
a continuous volley of mangals, earthern water jars, large 





stones, and every variety of missiles upon the soldiers below, | been able to crush the Panthay rebellion in Yunnan (as has | and all authentic statements in regard to the present condi- 
by which a captain and two or three men were injured. The | heen recently reported from Rangoon), or, indeed, that they | on of the nation, and its probable future, are received with no 
troops, however, were not long in dislodging their assailants | should be able to overcome even the most magnificent op- | little interest not only by special students, but by the reading 
from their temporary stronghold, and the latter, after being ponents, appears strange if we are to accept the description public at large. Mr, Tuckerman had admirable facilities for 


dispersed right and left surrendered without further resistance | 
—thirty-six Persians in all being conveyed as prisoners to the 


teggt +) fon: = | ‘ e 
Grand Zaptieb. It was not, however, until far into the night | being carried on by the Mandarin army, to whieh he is at- to the zeal and industry with which he has improved his 


that the commotion was entirely quelled. | 

The New York 7’nes states that the grounds on which a | 
Rochester jury has jnst acquitted a railroad conductor, in- | 
dicted for manslaughter, in causing the death of passengers | 
through negligence, are not calculated to aftord much conso- 
lation to the traveling public, however satisfactory they may 
be tostupid conductors. It seems that the Judge charged the 
jury that the conductor (Downing by name) was bound to use 
care, to the best of his ability, in running the train, and that 
he wasentitled to the benefit of all doubts. The jury there- 
upon rendered a verdict of “not guilty,” and gave as a rea- 
son for the verdict that, in their opinion, Downing had no 
ability to run a train; that he had no judgment worthy of 
the name, and that what little he did have he exhausted in 
performing his duties. The public haslong been accustomed 
to the stereotyped verdict of “ nobody so blame” in railroad 
accidents, but this, we believe, is the first instance in which 
the author of an accident has been acquitted from blame on 
the ground that he had not brains enough to make him re- 
sponsible for his acts. Travelers will be curious to know 


an absolutely opposite style prevailed. 
and in the melee which ensued one Persian was killed, and | came to represent rapidity of motion, and everything that | Minister Resident of the 
sixteen severely wounded. The Persians now fled for refuge | made sedentary attitudes uncomfortable was encouraged.| P. Putnam and Sons. 

into the upper covered gallery which runs all round inside | M. Blanc went into minute details regarding the dress of | yolume will be 


| 
| 


| 


Under the Second Empire 
The entire toilette 


these various periods to demonstrate the truth of his views. 


The fact that the Chinese Imperial forees should have 


given by a correspondent in the columns of the Overland 
China Mail, of the manner in which the campaign is now | 


tached, in the neighboring proviaces of Kweichow, as the | 


| modus operand’ commonly pursued by the generals and | Statements of fact ; when he comes to moralize and philoso- 


officers of the Emperor’s army. The correspondent writes 
from the besieging army before Sinchen, a. walled city in the 
hands of the rebels. Beyond the walls of this town is an 
outer circle of towers or forts, and against one of these the 
artillery of the attacking force first directed its fire. The 
success which resulted from this part of the proceedings 
was almost as remarkable as that which attended Joshua's 
army before Jericho, At the second shell the wall of the 
tower gave way, and at the tenth the enemy deserted the 
stronghold altogether. This was a signal for the order to 
cease ,firing, which the correspondent not unnaturally ex- 
pected was preliminary tofan advance on the post, especially 
as General Chung had over 2,000 troops within 200 yards cf 
the tower. But such a precipitate proceeding formed no 
part of the tactics of Chung. With great deliberation he 
employed himself during the following days in pounding 
down the walls 'of the half-ruined tower and those of the 
one adjoining it. This accomplished, at the instigation of 





whether Downing is to be taken back into the employ of the 
railroad company. He ‘must{be an invaluable conductor to 
railroad corporations that desire to evade the penalties of 
slaughtering their passengers. 
The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Zustern Budget 
states that the report that Russia is about to come to an 
agreement with the Holy See, which will completely restore 
the friendly relations which formerly prevailed between them, 
has again been revived of late. The reconciliation, says the 
latest version of the story, is tobe purchased by the Pope 
consenting to the introduction of the Russian language at the 
services in the Roman Catholic churches of Lithuania. The 
Russian agent, Mr. Kapuist, is, it is said, already preparing 
the draft of this new Russo-Roman concordat. That such 
absurd reports should be so often repeated and believed can 
only be accounted for on the supposition that the parties 
interested consider it desirable to keep them in circulation. 
The Cardinals at Rome doubtiess feel a certain pleasure in its 
being said or supposed that Russia negotiates with the Holy 
See @égal a egal. This may do something to elevate the 
sinking prestige of the Vatican, and perhaps to diminish the 
pugnacity of other Powers. As for Russia, she hopes that the 
Poles, already discouraged ty the defeat of France, may think 
that they have lost the only support that was left to them 
now that the Pope allows their churches to be “ Russified.’) 
Such speculations, however, must fall to the ground when it 
is considered that Russia, the intimate friend of Prussia, is 
certainly not likely to ally herself with Rome just at the 
moment when Berlin is making open war against her. Nor 
do Russia’s acts with regard to the Catholic Church, in her 
own dominions, at all tally with these reports. In the 
Government of Lublin, the United Greek clergy have been 
driven across the frontier into Galicia for their attachinent to 
the Roman Catholic Church ; and, indeed, it is quite a mistake 
to suppose that Russia wishes to Russify the Polish clergy. 
No intelligent Russian now believes that Poland would 
become Russian by the introduction of a Russian Adminis- 
tration.. Moreover, if the Government wishes to force the 
Polish clergy to preach in Russian, it would certainly do so 
without the Pope’s assistance. 


Ever since the publication of Mr. Carlyle’s “ Sartor 


Resurtus,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, the world has been 
familiar with the philosophy of clothes. It has been reserved 
for a Frenchman, however, to interpret the ethical significance 


of dress, to show us how there may be a moral philosophy of 
the toilette. At the annual meeting recently in Paris of the 
five united academies a disconrse on the art of dressing was 
M. Blanc first endeavored to 


delivered by M. Charles Blanc 
prove that dressing was a branch of the fine arts which might 


be reduced under regular rules. This part of M. Blanc’s 
discourse was very ingenious, but naturally very fanciful. 
In the concluding portion he was more ambitious, Far from 





the correspondent, who must fhave been quite a thorn in the 
side of the worthy general, an advance was made, protected 
by baskets filled with mud. But here a fresh difficulty oc- 
curred, the enemy opened fire, and wounded two of the 
storming party. This was not what was expected, so a re- 
treat was ordered, it being declared “ impossible to a:lvance 
against such a heavy fire!” Unfortunately, or perhaps for- 
tunately for Chung, for the correspondent seems to think 
that the general’s private aims were best served by a pro- 
traction of the war, the enemy took advantage of the respite 
thus given them to dig trenches from the city to the different 
towers, so as to secure safe communication between the 
main army and the outer forts. This was the position of 
aftairs when the correspondent wrote (July 22), and there did 
not appear to be then any immediate prospect of a success- 
ful termination of the siege. ‘The whole thing,” he writes, 
“put me in mind of dishonest workmen at home who, in 
cases where the work is paid for by the day, do their utmost 
by laborious idleness to spin the work out as long as 
possibte.”’ 


The romance of government is fast disappearing. Secret 
information obtained by mysterious emissaries is more com- 
mon in the political novel than in real life. If we may be- 
lieve the Levant Herald, however, statecraft in the Ottoman 
Empire is not yet wholly deprived of sensational interest. 
Proposals have, according to this journal, been made to the 
Grand Vizier for the renewal of certain confidential arrange- 
ments, in virtue of which the late A’ali Pasha, paying an 
annual fee of 160,000f., obtained in exchange a regular 
supply of private reports anid revelations supposed to be 
indited from behind the scenes of the European Cabinets. 
The enterprising gentlemen who used to perform these dark 
and delicate services (this reads like “ Vivian Grey”) for the 
defunct statesman, and who were placed on the shelf by his 
immediate successor, now offer to do the same work for his 
Highness Midhat Pasha as they did for his Highness A’ali 
Pasha at the reduced figure of 120,000 f., and to throw in by 
way of bonus an engagement to obtain insertion of “ Oriental 
news” ad libitum in the London papers. The acceptance of 
this offer, bonus and all, by his Highness opens up a vista of 
“ Items from the East.” “ Nous allons voir du pays.” 


The Bishop of Ermeland has addressed a long letter to the 
Prussian Minister of Instruction protesting against the sus- 
pension of his State pay. He pleads that he has not violated 
any of the laws of the Kingdom of Prussia, and that the 
sentences of excommunication pronounced upon Dr. Woll- 
mann and Dr. Michelis have not injured in any respects the 
civil position and characters of the excommunicated. In 
regard to his own treatment by the State, the{Bishop asks for 
the text of the law which authorizes the Government to 
deprive him of his pay without even giving him the op- 
portunity of pleading his cause before the tribunals of the 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Greeks of To-Day. Ty Charles K, Tuckerman, late 
U.S.at Athens. New York: G, 
This very handsomely presented 
welcomed by a host ot readers, who desire 
precisely the information which it gives. Modern Greece is 
every year becoming a more interesting field of observation ; 


the prosecution of his work ; he enjoyed unusual advantazes 
for observation and study ; and his book bears ample witness 
apportunities. We like him best in his descriptions, and in 
phize we often cannot at all join issue with him. But asa 
clear, graphic description of places and people, as a record of 
events which are of high importance—in both these aspects 
the book is most emphatically a success. There is much in 
the author’s personul views on several weighty questions, to 
which we take decided exception; but we recognize the 
substantial worth of the book, and are content to take good 
and bad together, in this instance, and be very grateful for 
the good. Among the most interesting chapters are those 
entitled, respectfully, “ The Parthenon and Other Ruins,” 
“ Brigandage,” and “The Island of Corfu.” Mr, Tucker- 
man’s style is excellent, and indicates a high degree of 


culture, i 
The Poet at the: Breakfast-Table. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. The Autocrat 


ruled us with a most gracious sceptre, and we were glad to 
be loyal to him ; the Professor scarcely maintained the hold 
upon us, which his rank would seem to entitle bim to, in 
these days when the popular impression of a Professor, 
includes the scholar, the quack, and the mountebank. And 
what of the Poet? Does he inspire us with a renewed devo- 
tion to this breakfast-table, where the tea has become some- 
what weakened by dilution, and the cakes have grown a trifle 
damp and heavy? On the contrary we think that he falls 
behind both the Autocrat and -the Professor. There are 
quite a number of pages which are pretty dull reading; and 
there are still more which, although very pleasant, are not 
what we should have expected from an author of Dr. Holmes? 
standing. Upon the whole it strikes as an excellent work to 
take up here and there, skipping a dozen pages or so when 
the interest flags, In this way a large amount of entertain- 
ment may be derived from the volume. We are not aware 
how pernicious in its effects this desultory manner of reading 
is, and in general we strongly protest against it; but there 
are some books where it can be employed quite legitimately , 
A large portion of this work is devoted to the consideration 
of some of the weightiest problems that are ever presented to 
the human mind; there is much that is purely psycholozical ; 
and on this ground we do not udmire the author. His tone 
has often a degree of assumption far from pleasant, and his 
laugh rises into a shrill falsetto which grates upon the sensi- 
bilities. And now, having considered the weakness of the 
book, Jet us admit that it contains much which is admirable ; 
quite enough, indeed, to secure for the author an enviable 
reputation, had he not long since achieved it. There are 
scores of bright and racy passages, one of which we trang- 
cribe for the benefit of our readers, It is a description of 
what the author calls “ music-pounding.” After describing 
the pianist’s entrance, and her approach to the instrument, 
he proceeds :—* Then she pushed up her cuffs as if she was 
going to fight for the champion’s belt. Then she worked 
her wrists and her hands, to limber ’em, I suppose, and spread 
out her fingers till they looked as though they would pretty 
much cover the key-board, from the growling end to the 
little squeaky one. Then those two hands ot hers made a 
jump at the keys as if they were a couple of tigers coming 
down on a flock of black and white sheep, and the piano 
gave a great howl as if its tail had been trod on, Dead stop,— 
so still that you could hear your hair growing. Thea another 
jump, and another bowl, as if the piano had two tails and 
you had trod on both of ’em at once, and then a grand 
clatter and scramble and string of jumps, up and down, back 
and forward, one hand over the other, like a stampede of 
rats and nice more than like anything 1 call music.” 











Sermons on Living Subjects. By Horace Bushnell. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong and Co. Dr. Bushnell is well 
known as an original thinker, and a theologian possessing 
somewhat singular views. The sermons contained in this 
volume bear all the marks of close thought and marked origi- 
nality for which the author has ever becn distinguished, 
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* Let them be well used ; for they are the abstract, and brief chronicles 
of the time.”"—Hamlet. 


MISS NEILSON AS “ JULIET.” 


It is long since the New York stage has given its patrons 
a really noteworthy “ Juliet.”. Ten or eleven years ago Miss 
Bateman essayed the part at the old Winter Garden, but her 
success was of a highly equivocal nature, and no actress of 
the first rank, speaking our language, has since been seen in 
it. And this fact is by no means surprising; for while 
“ Juliet” is the loveliest of all SI akespeare’s creatiors, the 
delineation of her character presents extreme difficulties, and 
demands a rare union of personal and artistic qualifications. 
With the single exception of “ Lady Macbeth,” there is no 
heroine in the whole range of Shakespeare’s drama that is so 
difficult to interpret. Hence it follows that success in this 
character is one of the very highest honors to which the 
actress can aspire, and such honor belongs of right to the 
greatly-gifted lady who made her first appearance in this 
country on last Monday evening. 

One of the first things that must have impressed every intelli- 
gent observer was Miss Neilson’s singular freedom from con- 
ventionality. From the very first it was manifest that, at all 
events, her performance would be original. Not that she 
wantonly turned aside from stage tradition (which, despite of 
all its absurdities, is a very important matter), but what she 
accepted, she accepted with discretion, and made her owp 
by the vitalising force of creative genius, When the beaten 
road led where she desired to go, she followed it, but when 
it failed to do so, she struck boldly eut into new paths, 
where no other feet had trodden. It would be a great plea- 
sure to follow the entire course of the impersonation, analysing 
it with the care which it deserves ; but this is simply impossi- 
ble. Brief notice of a very few points must suffice. The 
presence of the actress is altogether delightful. Her face 
unites beauty and capacity for strong expression in a very 
remarkable degree. When one observed the simple beauty 
of her face, as she appeared in her first scene, it was but 
natural to fear that such a countenance would prove incapa- 
ble of intense tragic expression ; but the result showed how 
needless were such apprehensions. Facial power has seldom, 
in our day, been more lavishly displayed. Miss Neilson’s 
voice is musical and sympathetic ; upon the first night she 
sometimes failed to make herself heard, but this may proba- 
bly be attributed to the fact that she was unfamiliar with the 
house, for her voice is not lacking in power. She has a few 
mannerisms of utterance which are not pleasant, one or two 
in particular which brought to mind some marked peculiari- 
ties of Charles Kean. Her reading is distinguished by good 
taste, and evinces a thoughtful perception of the meaning of 
the text, no less than a keen appreciation of its marvellous 
beauty. Her action is always graceful and appropriate, 
denoting ripe artistic culture; it is marked by that ease and 
preeision which only experience can confer. The actress 
shows excellent discretion in her arrangement of the text, 
although she rather strains a point in one or two of the 
omissions which she deems expedient—especially in the first 
interview with “ Romeo ;” surely there is nothing in this ex- 
quisite scene which should offend the delicacy of the most 
sensitive! The alteration of this scene has a decided gavor 
of mauvaise bonte. This, however, is, after all, a aa in 
the right direction. A more serious error is to be noted in 
her omission of the last line in the great scene of act 
fourth— 

“Romeo, come! This do I drink to thee!” 


Here the actress is quite inexcusable, for the line is struck 
out merely to allow her to conclude the scene in a manner 
which (yreatly impressive as it is) does violence to the mani- 
fest intention of the author. There is but little else in the 
personation which calls for adverse criticism. Miss Neilson 
especially merits approbation for having turned away from 
Garrick’s clever alteration, and given the last scene of the 
tragedy as Shakespeare wrote it. The entire impersonation 
is pervaded by an intelligent and earnest spirit. There are 
no dead levels in it which must be endured for the sake of 
a few brilliant “ points.” General excellence is the first and 
the strongest impression made upon the mind. But while 
her performance is marked by this most desirable quality, it 
is by no means lacking in especial beauties which stand out, 


lustrous tresses of a fair woman. Among the more striking 
“ Romeo,” at the close of the first act; the transition of feel- 


point where he tells of her bestowal in the “ ancient vault,” and 


that can be accorded to this superficial review. 





IN DEEP SORROW. 


Sad is my song to-night, and brief as sad, 
For my long-suffering heart is fit to break ; 
Do what I will, the one glad note I had 
I cannot, cannot wake. 


Grief, that for many and many a season past 
I have repressed, though ott so sorely tried, 

Breaks in upon me, wave on wave, at last, 
And wili not be denied. 


Two troublous figures will arise upon 
And float before my sight, whate’er I do ; 
Ose is my tearful Past, my Future one, 
And that is tearful too! 
—Chamiers 4. 
——_—_————_ 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 





It will be seen by their advertisement on our first page that 
the great music store of Oliver Ditson and Co., Boston, al- 
though exactly on the edge of the burn district, entirely 
escaped injury. This is.good news, as their books are used 
everywhere, and the musical and reading public would quickly 
miss them if the issue were delayed. It is also a periodical 
pleasure to read O. D. & Co.’s rapidly shifting advertisements, 
which keep us well informed as to what is the standard music 
of the day. 

It is stated that Miss Yonge is preparing an elaborate “ Life 
and Letters of Bishop Patteson,” for which purpose all ne- 
cessary documents will be placed in her hands by the family 
An engraving of Mr. Richmond’s portrait of the Bishop will 
be given. 

The fifteen comedies and tragedies of George Chapman, 
issued separately in various years from 1598 to 1654, but never 
before collected, are on the eve of publication by Mr. Pear- 
son, in three volumes. 

Captain Hawley Smart has in the press a new novel in- 
tended as a study of domestic life. Its title is “ False 
Cards.” 

Eight fresh lines of Chaucer have been found in the Elles- 
mere manuscript of the * Franklin’s Tale,” which are not in 
any other MS. yet examined. 


An edition of the novels of Captain James Grant, trans- 
lated into Russian, wi!l shoruly be published at St. Peters- 
burg. 

Dr. Leitner, of Lahore, in a late official tour, has made 
some interesting observations in continuation of his former 
labors on the Dard languages. He has also formed a large 
collection of what he calls Greco-Buddhist antiquities. There 
is some prospect of Dr. Leitner revisiting London, where he 
will be able to bring with him one of the famous Kafirs, 
whose light hair and blue eyes have been such a puzzle to 
ethnological speculators on High Asia. Last time Dr. Leitner 
brought to London a Yarkandee. 


Professor Galloway, of the Royal College of Science, Dub- 





lin, has two new works nearly ready for the press. The title 
of one will be “ How thé Natural Sciences are Taught, and 
how they ought to be Taught; with a Scheme for rendering 
more efficient the Government Science Schools.” The title 
of the other will be, “ A Manual of Applied Analysis.” 

Mr. Carlyle is making some additions to his “ Life of Schil- 
ler,” the publication of which in the “ People’s Edition” of 
his collected works is_accordinggy postponed till after the 
third volume of his “ Life of Frederick the Great” has ap- 
peared. 

Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Grant Duff have left Constan- 
tinople to visit the Troad, and proceed overland to Smyrna. 
As the region includes many remains which are not Greek, 
but pre-historic, we may look forward to some new views on 
the subject. 

Rev. George Gilfillan, Dundee, has agreed to write the bio- 
graphy of the late Rev. William Anderson, LL.D., of John- 
street United Presbyterian Church, Glasgow. 

Mr. Walter Thornbury will shortly commence the issue of 
a new serial work, entitled “ Old and New London; a Narra- 
tive of its History, its People, and its Places.” 

We have to mention the death of Mr. Louis Lindon, an old 
friend of the Keats family. 

Mr. 8. C. Hall has made a present to Mr. Longfellow of 
Coleridge’s inkstand. 

The Panthay Envoy, Prince Hassan, has presented to the 
Sultan an illuminated copy of the Koran written by his 
father, and a map of the country occupied by his race. 

James Reid, the author of the popular songs, “ The Good 
Rhein Wein,” “The Stout Old Brigadier,” and many other 
well-known songs, died on the 20th ult., in greatly reduced 
circumstances, at the age of 73. 

Mr. Edward Hind, a Nottingham post, has died, at the age 
of 55. His productions received high praise from Mr. Philip 
James Bailey, the author of “ Festus,” and other distinguished 
literary authorities. 


Dr. Carruthers, of Inverness, is preparing a thoroughly 











beauties of the personation may be mentioned the adieu to 
ing manifested in the scene with “ Friar Lawrence,” at the 


of the coming of “ Romeo;” the coaxing scene with the 
“ Nurse,” and the delivery of the soliloquy at the close of 
the fourth act. Miss Neilson’s interpretation of this passage | 
marks her as a great tragic actress; it has but one blemish— | 28th ult., from the Montmartre Cemetery, to be transported 
to which reference has been already made. A fitting analysis 
of her acting in this scene woul! alone far exceed the spuce | 


Simple 


revised edition of the “ Cyclopedia of English Literature,” 
which he wrote in conjunction with the-late Dr. Robert 
| Chambers. 


not (as is too often the case) “ like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s | oa subject for the Chancellor's essay at the University of 
ear,” but rather like the gems which gleam amid the soft, | 


xford for the ensuing year is “ The Effects of Contizued 
War upon a Nation.” 

The London and provincial critics disagree very much 
| about Tennyson’s new poem, “ Gareth and Lyiette.” Some 
of them say the work is poor and tame, while others declare 
that it is exceedingly clever. 
| The Genevese paper the Bien Public, announces that Dr. 
| Merle d’Aubigne has left two volumes, almost completed, on 
| the Reformation, in which the history is carried down to the 
death of Luther. 


The remains of Heinrich Heine was disinterred on the 





to Hamburg. 


Engineers are now occupied in the Place Vendome taking 
steps for erecting scaffolding for the reconstruction of the 
column. 
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ODD PLANTS: WINDOW PETS. 


There are odd men, often very useful, in many an import- 
}ant establishment; and there are odd plants which are not, 
' though they ought to be, found in every large or pretentious 
| garden, while they are not seldom cheerfully harbored in 
| small and unpretending ones. And as the odd man is sure to 
| be called for at any serious emergency or press of business, 

so the odd plant is sought for at critical moments of acci- 
|} dent or disease, when life itself may depend, if not on its 
healing powers, at least on the faith the sufferer places 

in it. 
Odd plants are required for other purposes: to embel- 
lish a balcony, to complete a window-garden, to finish a 
pickle, to heighten a perfume, to filla gap in a herbarium, 
to vive the last touch to a rockery, to illustrate a lecture, io 
exhibit their tricks, to astonish by their costliness, and even 
to display their ugliness and emit toeir stenches. 

Who has not known occasions when houseleek, pot-mari- 
gold, white lily, buck-bean, feverfew, balm, have been sought 
for as eagerly as if they were panaceus that would resuscitate 
the dead? “The possessor and provider of the odd plant re- 
quired becomes, then, a real benefactor. Odd plants wanted 
may be the commonest things, and yet you may not be able 
to lay your hand upon them at once. If you bad only the 
canary-bird nasturtium, the painted lady runner bean, or the 
crimson major convolvulus, to run up the strings stretched 
round your window, bow charming the effect would be! 
Odd plants, discovered during pleasant excursions, are 
doubly, trebly valuable. They are healthy food for memory, 
they stock your window with specimens neither common 
nor vulgar, and they give lessons in domestic horticulture. 

The true maiden-hair fern, for instance, Adiantum, capil- 
lus-veneris, is a choice pot-plant, evergreen and extremely 
elegant, rare in Great Britain (and, consequently, much 
sought after), because it cannot resist frost. It grows wild, at 
the sea-level, in Cornwall, Devonshire, and a few other mild 
localities, in shore-side caves, in gullies between clitts parted 
in twain, and in the crevices uf shady, dripping rocks. Could 
such a denizen of darkness and dampness as this be made to 
thrive in my south-aspected window ? Not having to offer 
ita“ Stygian cave forlorn,” pretty as the plant is, I gave it 
up, believing the attempt to grow it there hopeless. 

One sultry autumn, while walking from Genoa to Men- 
tone, along the Riviera di Ponente, commonly called the 
Corniche, from the fancied resemblance of the road toa cor- 
nice on a wall, I saw a dark-brown rock, exposed to the full 
glare of a Mediterranean sun, down the face of which ran a 
stripe of bright green. The green proved a plant; the 
plant, maiden-hair fern. There it was, with its delicate 
fronds, heedless of stewing, baking, and broiling—because, 
like Paris during the siege, it was stewing in its own gravy. 
Along the face of the rock trickled a threadlet of water. The 
maiden-hair strictly followed the thread, by whose aid it had 
defied, uninjured, the burning rays of an Italian August. 

The secret of maiden-hair culture was mine. I coaxed a 
little bit of the fern out of its fissure, wrapped it in moistened 
rag, and kept it damp til) its journey’s end. When it reached 
home it looked like a tuft of black bristles extracted from a 
worn-out clothes-brush. Planted in a pot of common mould, 
set in a saucer kalf full of water, covered with a footless 
wineglass, and exposed to all the sunshine at command, it 
soon showed signs of life, then grew beautiful, and then 
allowed of increase by divisions, enabling me to make pe- 
renially green the interior sills of other window-gardeners. 

The Epiphylum truncatum, formerly Cactus truncata, a 
peculiar-looking, flat-stemmed, jointed plant, of drooping 
habit, produces its pendent, cherry-red blossoms in the dead 
time of the year, enlivening the gloom of the winter solstice. 
Why it should have fallen into neglect I know not, except 
that, pushed aside by novelties, all succulents, including the 
whole cactus family, have been, not laid on the shelf (where, 
if an upper one, they would thrive very well) but tossed on 
the compost heap to rot, in company with worn-out cinera- 
rias and exhausted Chinese primroses. New floral stars on 
the exhibition stage make men look coldly on its former 
ornaments. 

With ordinary attention to its health, especially avoiding 
cold moisture at the root, you may keep the epiphyllum for 
years and years, and enjoy its annual tribute of flowers. In- 
deed, its term of life seems indefinite. And that is saying 
not a little when we remember that there are cactuses, its 
family relations, existing, whose age is known to be certainly 
not less than five or six hundred years. I shall be satisfied 
if mine gets half as far as that, and will try if we can’t man- 
age it. 

A more ephemeral new old plant that delighted my child- 
hood, is still pleasant to behold in—well, my maturer years. 
An egg-plart is basking in the sunshine of my window. 
Hatched in a hotbed, reared in a crystal palace of a smaller 


duce, a full-sized egg and a smaller one ; and that is all I may 
expect from it, although the French call it poule pondeuse, 
or laying hen. The longer and hotter summers of its native 
south would render it a little more prolific. But as it is only 
an annual, the circle of its existence is soon run through in 
|the north. Indeed, it ought to think itself Ipeky if it can 
complete it by ripening its seeds, 
ardeners sometimes label the egg-plant Melongena ovi 
fera, assigning to it the dignity not only of a species but of a 
| genus. ut, being simply a white or albino variety of the 
| striped aubergine of Guadaloupe, itself a variety of the com- 
|mon purple aubergine, we may prefer the name of Solanum 
| melongena—seeing that it is evidently a branch, or rather a 
| twig, of the potato’s grandly ramified genealogical tree. Save 
in color, size, and number, the flower and the berry are the 
potato’s own. Tubers only are wanting to complete the 
| affinity. The egg-plant’s slightly thorny leaves are much 
| more robustly represented by several other species of solanum. 
| Like the aubergine, the egg plant’s eggs are both eatable and 
eaten; but they are so pretty and so few that they are more 
| frequently suttered to hang on the mother-plant as long as 
| they can. Ihave heard of the feat of decorating a table with 
egg plants in pots, the eggs on which were ready cooked. 
| Most people know and have admired the naked-flowered, 
| or winter jessamine, Jasminum nudifloruam, which displays 
}such a profusion of yellow flowers some time between De- 
| cember and February, according to the quality of the season. 
There are ugly, dull, displeasing yellows, and there are 
brizht, clear, attractive yellows. he winter jessamine’s 
| yellow is the right sort of hue. The flower is also scentless 














size than that at Sydenham, it now proudly displays its pro- - 


| . oe 2 : - 
. : |—a great merit in a pot-plant admitted to the honor of grow- 
wowmanliness is perhaps the greatest charm of the persona- |ing inside our windows, or decorating our rooms. And as 


tion ; and this shines through it from first to last, giving it! Facts For THE Laptes.—Mrs. J. C. Thomas, Blooming-| flowers exhibit good and bad shades of color,so do they emit 
that power which springs alone from tenderness, and endu- | on lil. me ape ae .. yy —— aan 0 _ noxious and unbearable, as well as wholesome and agreeable 
a ai . | Chine constantly since April, 1860, making the heaviest and, odors; noxious and unbearable, that is, in closed apartments ; 
itw : 2 3 P 5 

ed ith an influence that is wholly pure and ao thickest coats, such as beaver cloth. See the new Impiove-| for many flowers that are insupportable by many persons in- 
ROVER. | ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. doors—such as heliotrope, lilies of the valley, several Japan 


——_>____—_. 
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and other lilies, carnations even, and not a few besides—are | from a psychological point of view. “ Look at the shoes,”| Though there are many old bachelors, comparatively few of 
delightful out of doors, when we catch a wave of perfume | he says, apparently without the most distant consciousness them die unmarried. When least expected, they contract 
floating on a passing breeze. that they must necessarily cover a pair of feet. ‘This truth,| matrimonial alliances, thereby disappointing numerous 

The list of sweet-smelling flowers which we may admit to| however, his youthful reader might be trusted to discover by nephews, nieces, and protegecs, who have been confidently ex- 
our domestic intimacy without fear of headache, giddiness,| the light of nature. He emphatically denounces a sloven, | pecting that they would come in for their property. The 
and fainting—of danger even in a sleeping-room—is less | for which he takes “ slipshod” to be asynonym, “ Make | marriage of an old bachelor is regarded by many of these peo- 
numerous than those we may not. Amongst the former I) up your mind to a rope,” he says, “ rather than to live witha ple in the light of a personal injury ; and the chances are that 
may mention reses and mignonette as especially worthy to, slipshod wife.” ‘ : he alienates, or irreparably offends, two thirds of his professed 
take the gold medal. But if a flower has not a scent which If female character is so important, and at the same time friends. It is argued that an aged man—already far advanced 











can be borne without uneasy feelings, it deserves honorable | so obscure, young men may, perhaps, think that they ought | in the sere and yellow leaf—has no right to tie h'mself in such i) | 

mention wlien it is scentless. |to lose no opportunity of studying it. His dissertation on | a manner, it being his imperative duty to remain single, and i] 
Hence my recommendation of winter jessamine as a win-| the charm of cleanliness is now happily much of an anachron- look after the interests of those who have sacrificed so much Ht 

dow-pet. There are several plants possessed of the specific | ism ; nor need we refer to the hints which he gives for ob-| on his beball. The chances are, that his marriage is one of \e 

name “radicans,” or freely rooting. It might have been| servation on this point. The marks of ai indust: ous dispo- convenience more than actual love, both on his part and that 

appropriately bestowed on our jessamine, which takes root) sition for w hich a man should look in a woman are curious, ot his wife _ She, perhaps, takes him because he is wealthy, iii 

whenever it touches ground, or comes into a much less pro-| He is to beware of “a lazy tongue,” by which Cobbett means | aud can provide her with a first-rate establishment; he, pro- | 


mising contact. My mother-plant, growing against a wall,! not a silent woman, but an indistinct speaker. Further, he | bably, marries her because he feels insufferably lonely, and 
thrust a branch into a chink between the bricks, which | quotes a proverb—* Quick at meals, quick at work.” Of) wishes to have a home of his own, where, if he cannot do , 
branch, rooting, has established itself there, become indepen- | course a girl must sit as long as others at dinner in society, everything exactly as he likes, he is certain of meeting with a 
dent, and will doubtless flower when its hour arrives.—All but her teeth, when they do their work, should do it quickly, , real welcoms. He becomes tired, no doubt, of living with 
the Year Round. | If she squeezes rather than bites aer food, “set her down as | others, who, if expediency dewand they should do so, will not 
| being incorrigibly lazy.” Another mark of industry is “ a'hesitate about casting him adrift, W hether such marriages, 
” ” - -saaqy | Quick step and a somewhat heavy tread, showing that the | as a rule, turn out completely satisfactory, is doubtful. As 
WILLIAM COBBETT ON THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. | foot comes down with hearty good-will.” He does not like | already hinted, the old bachelor generally becomes unfitted for 


—_—_-—>_ —-— 


Besides skili in domestic aflairs, he (Cobbett) insists |“ Sauntering, soft-stepping girls,’ and a sauntering girl is|domestic fe; and, though, perhaps, after a hard straggle, 


strongly on good temper in a wife; and here, perhaps, if we 

apply his precepts to a class rather above that which he had 

chiefly in view, we shall perceive a practical difficulty in a 

man’s finding out before it is too late whether or not a wo- 

man is what Cobbett says she ought tobe. When a man is} 
actually “ engaged,” as the phrase is, he cannot easily draw | 
back without discredit, and yet it often happens that he only | 
then begins to know anything of the woman whom he under- | 
takes to make his wife. Indeed Cobbett himself says that 
temper is a very dificult thiag to ascertain beforehand. | 
Smiles are so cheap, they are so easily put on for the poe 
sion; and frowns are, by the lover’s whim, interpreted into 

the contrary. Scolding, Cobbett thinks, is bad enough, but} 
far better than sulks. “If you have your eyes, and look 

sharp, you will dis... ver symptoms of this, if it unhappily ex- 

ists.” She will at sive time show it to some member of the | 
family, or perhaps towards yourself; “ and you may be sure | 
that in this respect marriage will not mend her.” Querulous- 

ness is a great fault. “That she complains, and roundly | 
complains, of your want of punctuality, of your coolness, of | 
your neglect, of your liking the company of others; these 
are all very well, more especially as they are frequently but 
too just ;” but an everlasting complaining is a bad sign. 
is obvious that in all this Cobbett supposes a length and de-| 
gree of intimacy before marriage in middle-class life in Lon- 

don is neither usual nor easily practicable unless marriage 

has come to be regarded us almost a necessary sequel. 

goes on to say that cold indiflerence is much worse than | 
querulousness, “ From 2 girl who always receives you with | 
the same civil smile, lets you at your own good pleasure de- 

part with the same, and who, when you take her by the band, 

holds her cold fingers as sifaight as sticks, I say (or should if | 
I were young), ‘ God in his mercy preserve me!’”’ But of all | 
faults of temper the melancholy ladies have the worst. This, | 
however, is not so hopeless of cure as some others. “ Both) 
arms ffull of children is a pretty efficient remedy in most 
cases’; and if these ingredients be wanting, a little real 
trouble may be resorted to, 

The last thing which he mentions as desirable in a wife is | 
beauty, but he by no means thinks it is last in ‘importance. 
He discusses some of the proverbs which point the other 
way. It is said that beauty brings temptations, to which 
Cobbett roundly answers, that if you search the annals of | 
conjugal infidelity, you will find that in nine cases out of | 
ten the fault isin the husband. “It is his neglect, his fla-| 
grant disregard, his frosty inditterence, his foul example—it | 
is to these that, nine times out of ten, he owes the infidelity 
of his wife.” We must warn ladies that, although Cobbett 
is an eloquent and hearty advocate of their sex, it is with 
limitations which some of them may possibly disapprove. 
He has old-fashioned notions of a woman’s place and duty, 
and if he could survey society as it is at present, the conduct 
of both husbands and wives would be likely to provoke al- 
most equally his castigation. As regards dress he thought it 
certain that beautiful women would be least expensive ; but 
here it may be doubted whether larger observation of the | 
society even of Cobbett’s own time might not have taught 
him diflerently. As to manners and temper, there are cer- 
tainly some handsome women who are conceited ard arro- 
gant; but as they have the vest reasons in the world for be- 
ing pleased with themselves, they afford you the best chance 
for general good-humor; “and this good-humor is a very 
valuable commodity in the married state.” But the great 
practical advantage of female beauty is that it tends to keep 
the husband in good-humor with himself—* to make him,” 
to use the dealer’s phrase, “pleased with his bargain.” 
Beauty is, in some degree, matter of taste; but still there are 
certain things that all men admire, and a husband is always 
pleased when he perceives that a portion at least of these 
things is in his own possession. Besides, a man finds out 
after marriage that it is not “a real angel” of whom he has 
got possession, and there are so many dampers of passion, and 
incentives to cool reflection, that a good deal is wanted tu 
keep a husband in countenance in this his altered and en- 
lightened state. “Tke passion of woman does not cool so 
soon; the lamp of their love burns more steadily, and even 
brightens as it burns ;” and the young man may be assured | 








that the fondness of a pretty woman is preferable to that “ of | 
one of a different description.” ‘“ Let reason and philosophy 
say what they will, a man will come downstairs of a morn- 
ing better pleased after seeing the former, than he would 
after seving the latter,in hernightcap.” The disuse of night- 
caps has not deprived this remark of practical application to 
modern life. Cobbett does not go into the question what 


sure to make a mawkish wife and a cold-hearted mother, It | aided by his wife, he tones down some of his more glaring de- 
would have been interesting to hear what indications of | fects, it is questionable whether he ever altogether undoes the 


|from other aged men. 





Constitutes beauty. He contents himself with warning his 


character Cobbett would have drawn from the Grecian bend, 
and from that peculiar method of walking which is necessi- 
tated by the use of excessively high and narrow boot-leels. 
Early rising is another of Cobbett’s marks of industry which 
it is to be feared his modern readers will have difficulty in 
discovering in the young ladies among whom they will have 
to choose. In the middle rank of life, he says, late rising in 
the wife is “ certain ruin,” while early rising preserves health 
and prolongs beauty.—Saturday Rev 


___ eS 
OLD BACHELORS, 


What more miserable object can there be than an old 
bachelor? And who attracts so much disagreeable attention 


from those who behold him? People in general do not know | 


whether to compassionate or condemn the poor fellow, and so 
they adopt a compromise and laugh at him. There can be no 

oubt about this fact—that the hfe of the old bachelor is a 
sorry one. If he is poor, he is snubbed by mankind in 
general; if he is rich, he is pampered and petted, but it is 
rendered evident, at the same time, that as a whole people 
are ouly making much of him in the hope that he will 
remember them in his will. He is considered, by numerous 
nephews and nieces, and a large circle of acquaintances, as e 
legitimate object for plunder; and never are such better 
pleased than when they have compelled him to disgorge some 
of his wealth. Asa rule, he has to take up his residence with 
people who allow him to remain with them on sufferance only ; 
and the general impression appears to be that he is a species 
of social reprobate, who ought to be made as miserable as 
possible. Many persons make a point of openly jeering at 
him when they do not desire to obtain anything from him, 
while others pet and coax him when there is anything to be 
gained thereby, But, whenever he is pampered, he must be 
painfully aware that it is not so much for himself as for that 
filthy lucre which he is réputed to possess, and this knowledge, 
if he be a man of any sentiment, must be peculiarly galling. 
Those who, in his younger days, really loved the old bachelor, 
die off, become scattered over the world, or create new ties 
for themselves. He creates few, if any, of these new ties. A 
man, by marriage, most frequently unites himself with a young 
and riving generation, and his childron remain attached to him 
until he dics, aud treasure his memory long atter he has passed 
away. This is what, in the very nature of things, the old 
bachelor cannot do; if he wishes to secure the affection of a 
rising generation, he must ingratiate himself with the children 
of other men, and, at the best, has to content himself with a 
second-rate love, and this love, second-rate though it be, is 
difficult of attainment. He may buy the semblance of it, but 
no one can know better than he does when he has purchased 
the shadow for the substance. Besides, a long life ot bachelor- 
dom developes a number of objectionable characteristios which 


| are calcalated to induce people to place themselves in antago- 


nism to him. He has for many years no one to care for but 
himseif; no one’s comfort or convenience to stady but his 
own, ‘This generates selfishness, which in time becomes 
chronic. Further, every service which is rendered him being 
paid for in some way or other, he deems himself privileged to 
snap and snarl if things are not exactly to his liking. ‘This 
induces the belief, on his part, that Lis comfort is paramount 
to everybody else's, and should on all occasions receive the 
first and most careful consideration, ‘thus he loses his 
equanimity if people—even thuse who are not beholden to him 
in any way—display a disregard of his likes and dislikes, He 
grumbles, for instance, when they invade his territory and 
leave his door open ; and growls still more bitterly when those 
around him make a noise. In short, ke becowes fidgety, 
irritable, and intensely selfish; and yet, though this is the 
case, he is placed in such a helpless position that he must per- | 
force allow himself to be plundered, and bullied, and played | 
upon generally by most of those with whom he comes in close | 
and familiar contact. | 
There is much that is distinctive about an old bachelor. | 
An ancient individual himself he differs, in a marked degree, 
In the matter of dress, he is at once | 
more particular, and more apparently negligent; though this 
apparent negligence may arise from the fact that he has} 
nobody who will take any trouble whatever in reference to 
him. Generally, he wraps himself up in a manner which at 
once bespeaks the very great solitude he entertains on his own | 
behalf; and the thought of “ catching a cold” is a bugbear 
which frequently haunts his mind, and tends to make his life 


miseruble. Nervousness avd querulousness are among his | 





reader against the consequences which are likely to result | distinguishing characteristics; ard a hatred of all ‘little 
from marrying a woman “ whom he does not think hand-| noises” is another striking idiosynerasy, ‘Thus,though he may 
some.” His remarks upon the female form are rather di-| profess, and really feel a love for children, he likes them to be 
rected to discerning indications of character than to discrimi-! pear him only when they are quiet, and is apt to speak testily 
naiion between various kinds of beauty. But it seems odd/| to thoughtless young sters who are indulging in riotous pro- 
that his practical far-sightedness did not lead him to dis- ceedings. Many a young lite is rendered one of intense 
linguish beauty according as it is or is not likely to wear | anxiety and caution by the close proximity of au old bachelor, 
Well. It is obvious, for instance, that symmetry and grace of | and not a few exuberant bursts of inuocent mirth are checked 
form and movement will probably be more lasting than a! by his acrid interference. It is not surprising that, under 
fair complexion. “The country people,” he says, “judge! these circumstances, the old bachelor is avoided to a eToater 
greatly from the state ot the covering of the ankles,” and he or lesser extent aud regarded in the light of an infliction. 
Might have added that the townspeople are apt to follow | Though indisposed to relinquish his privileges, it is aggrava- 
theirexample. If that covering be not clean and tight, the | ting to him to notice this is the case; and he is often prieved 
Conclusion which he suggests is “ that all out of sight is not to find that he is almost incapable of securing the real love of 
What it ought to be.” Here, perhaps, our veneiable guide| anyone. He hates himself because of his foibles and crotchets, 
verges slightly upon the hypocrite. He was an old map| but it is too late in the day for him to reform, and so he con- 
when he wrote this book, but he could hardly pretend that | tinues to cherish them, aud indulge in eccentricities of dress, 
When he was young he noticed a woman's ankle exclusively | manner, speech, and in many instances, thought, 





}evil work of years. This, at any rate, is certain—if his union 
proves fruitful, he must continually be haunted by the con- 
se ousness that he cannot, in the ordiuary course of events, 
hope to live to see his children grown-up and in a fair way of 
managing for themselves.— Liberal Revier, 


———__s—___—__ 
NERVOUS HEALTH AND MORAL HEALTH. 


| An able article in the 7%mcs some weeks ago on “ Brain- 
work and Longevity,” which has since Leen discussed and re- 
discussed in all sections of the press, was remarkable for 
| several characteristics, especially for a curious thesis apparently 
| endorsed by the Lancet of a subsequent week, that overwork 
}of the brain through late hours and the like is a physiological 
|impossibility. ‘The argument was something of this kind :— 
All brain-work means the destruction of nervous tissue or 
brain tissue ; all such tissue when destroyed must be repaired 
by food and sleep before it can be drawn upon again; there- 
fore over-work is impossible, A man may try to steal hours 
from sleep, but if he does, he will only fiud how hopeless the 
attempt 1s the moment he passes the bounds of what the 
existing amount of tissue permits, He will struggle feebly 
against sleep, drop asleep, find he is doing no good, and be 
compelled, in the interests of his work, to shorten the hours 
of his work, The argument is fall of fallacies, as any one 
might tell who applied a parallel argument to prove the 
impossibility of over-walking: and we are astonished at the 
sort of sanction given to it by the Lancet. It is quite as easy 
to pro¥e that no man can overwalk himself. He cannot waik 
except by the destruction of muscular tissue, and when as 
much has been destroyed as makes him weary, he ought to 
drop down and go to sleep on the high-road, if the argument 
be worth much! As a matter of fact, of course, a man may 
destroy a great deal more of the supply of either brain or 
muscular tissue than he ought to destroy before the process of 
reparation begins, just as he may live for days of comparative 
starvation on a great deal less food than he needs to keep his 
system in health, or even on the flesh he has made in past 
days. The brain-work done under such conditions may not 
be quite as sound, but yet it may draw a certain hectic fire 
from the glow of anxiety which to many a taste would more 
than replace the defective soundness of thought. Indeed, the 
writer of the Zines article admits anxiety as one of the causes 
of ill health, through its effect in preventing sleep and proper 
nutrition ; and why, if it prevents sleep, should it not pre- 
vent the sleepiness which alone prevents the destruction of 
more nervous tissue than is desirable at any one time? ‘lhe 
writer is hardly consistent with himself, but we mention his 
argument not for its own sake, but because his able paper 
represents the rise of a physiological school of ethics which is, 
as we believe, gaining rapid ground and doing a great deal to 
| supplant a true ethical doctrine, The real drift of all this 
skilfal argument, partly endorsed by the Lancet, against the 
possibility of over-working the brain, is to strike a blow at the 
root of all ethics,—the limited freedom of the human will. 
The physiologists want to identify moral action s0 completely 
| with the physiological conditions of moral action, as to repre- 
sent all life as the mere result of the growth and destruction 
| of tissue, and as containing no provision for any real alterna- 
|tive choice at all. If a man can’t over-work, as this writer 
says, but can very easily under-work, and can be over-worried 
| by any involuntary spring of care, the natural inference would 
| seem to be that the secret of what looks like “ will” in life is 
| really not ‘* will” at all, but some involuntary emotion which 
| plays our actions as we play chessmen; and hence the rules of 
|right action will have more and more to be sought in the 
| manipulation of the influences to which our bodies and tastes 
| are subjected, rather than in useless appeals to the will to do 
| what the will has no power to do. 

What would be the kind of ethics which would spring out of 
such a theory? We find traces of it in plenty of medical 
journals, and pretty distinct traces in the able paper on “ Brain- 
work and Longevity” itself. ‘One who is insulted or 
offended,” said the writer, ‘‘ feels an instantaneous impulse to 
attack the offender. A mere brute, whether human or bestial, 
acts upon the impulse without reflection. A man may either 
act upon it after reflection, or restrain himself, and perhaps go 
peacefully away. Ifsvo, he will probably bang the door afier 
him; and will feel better for doing it. A child or a woman 
will obtain the same relief from a gush of tears, In either 
case the imprisoned force is discharged, is gone out from the 
system. Whatever may be the nature of an emotion, its 
repression is hurtful; but the repression of the depressing 
}emotions is far more hurtful than that of the pleasurable. 
| Grief, disappointment, or envy, when restrained from external 
| display, have a marked tendency to exert a very hurtfal influ- 
|ence upon the nervous system of organic life, which governs 
the processes of secretion and of repair.” Now, if we take 
this doctrine along with the other, which denies to man all 
| power over the physiological conditions of life, most men will 
j}infer that physiology is a far better source of guidance than 
any considerations of right and wrong. If the will has no 
| power over the physiological conditions of life, while the 
puysiological conditions of life have great power over the wil, 
| naturally we shall seek the guidance of the lattsr, and not try 
lto find rules for the guidance of the former. Here, for 
instance, is a new rule of the physiological sort at once :— 
} ** {he suppression of all emotions, but especially of depressing 
| emotions, is injurious.” ‘Therefore, in plaice of attempting to 
repress and conquer selfish anger by an inward effort, one 
ought, in defereuce to one’s nervous physiology, to goaud 
!bang the door of some empty room at least, or indulge in q 
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flood of tears with the women and children. 
of the most depressing of passions, as the exponent of the 
physiological rules for long lite justly remarks—preys upon an 
ambitious or vain spirit, the depressing effect ought, we sup- 
pose, to be guarded against by inventing some similar safety- 
valve. Ifthe sufferer from that passion be literary or artistic, 
an anonymous satire or bitter caricature would become a 
personal duty, in order to avoid the injurious gnawing of a 
“ depressing emotion.” If there be no access to literature and 
art, to secure a confidant to whom backbiting speeches can be 
safely made without danger of their being retailed, would 
seem not so much an ignoble indulgence as a medical precan- 
tion. Where is this doctrine, that the complete restraint of 


the “ depressing emotions” is injurious to the nervous system, | 


to lead us to, in the absence ot any code of right and wrong 
that assumes the freedom of the will, and the power of obey- 
ing or infringing on divine moral law? It would snggest ¢ 
perfectly new law of conduct, according to which we should 
shape our inward life, not with relation to any spiritual ideal 
within us, but in relation to the expediency of letting off 
daugerous physiological steam by expressing whatever it might 
be injurious to repress. Quilp’s device of keeping a wooden 
effigy on which to let loose his evil passions might become a 


serious suggestion in this physiological schoul of ethics; aud | 
what it might lead to in the direction of physical passion, it is | 


not even tolerable to contemplate.— Spectator. 
—_—_—__——_ 
ENOCH IN OSHKOSH. | 

There are few persons who are not familiar with the bis- | 
tory of Enoch Arden as narrated in the faultless verse of 
Tennysor. While there is but one opinion as to the beauty | 
and pathos of the poem, it is undeniable that the conduct of | 
Enoch fails to entirely commend itself to the presaic and | 
practical mind. As will be remembered, that unfortunate | 
mariner returned penniless to his native town to find his wife 
married to his old and prosperous friend Philip. Had Enoch | 
possessed the average Connecticut peddler’s capacity for 
business, he would at once have perceived that he need be 

enniless no longer. He would have made a friendly call at 

hilip’s cottage and proposed a judicious compromise, where- 
by the latter should be left in undisturbed possession of his 
wife, while Enoch himself should be furnished with sufficient 
money to enable him to emigrate to Australia and become a 
substantial sheep-farmer. Doubtless, he could have made his 
own terms with the astonished Philip, and had such terms 
been marked by moderation, he would have set out on his 
Australian journey bearing the blessings as well as the gui- 
neas of his hastily-married friend. Instead of conducting 
himself in this business-like way, he merely looked through 
Philip’s window at the happy pair within, and after express- 
ing bis anguish by recklessly roliirg on the lawn, went away 
to die in a poorly furnished garret, where the tongue of a 
talkative landlady added to the bitterness of death, 

Of course, there are those who, while they cannot aitoge- 
ther approve of Enoch’s romantic decision to make a marital 
martyr of himself, would have looked upon a compromise 
between the two husbands as a mercenary and dishonorable 
method of dealing with the difficulty. To such, the recent 
conduct of a man in Oshkosh will, doubtless, seem both wise 
and noble. This person, like Enoch Arden, was detained, by 
circumstances beyond his control, from his wife and home. 


Or if envy—one 


| 


and lords of the bedchamber.” At that time it is clear that 
the coftee was not a very prominent item in the entertainment. 
Gambling, some years afterwards, must have been a popular 
amusement there; so it may be presumed the house had 
made a step downwards. Walpole in a letter relates that, at 
games of hazard, O’Byrne, an Irishman, having won 
£100,000 of a young gentleman who had just come into his 
father’s estates, by name Harvey, observed to him that he 
would not be able to pay the debt. Mr. Harvey replied that 
hic could do so by selling bis inheritance. “ No,” said the 
Irishman, “let my winnings stand at £10,000, and we will 
throw for the £90,000.” They did so, and the young man 
won; thus saving his estates. A club sprang from this coftee- 
house, bearing the same name, of which Byron was a member. 
The St. James’s Coftee-house represented the Whig politics, 
jand though De Foe asserts that no Tory would be seen at St. 
James’s, any more than a Whig at the Cocva Tree, there was | 
an interchange of visitors, as we find by the comments of the | 
|“ Spectator.” In fact, every party has its doubtful hangers- | 
on, Who serve to convey intelligence from one to the other. 
| Goldsmith occasionally came to this house, much to the dis- | 
| gust, perhaps, of his friend Dr. Johnson. The learned Dr. | 
Warton would sit at breakfast here, and first one and then | 
janother of the officers of the Guards would drop in and) 
| group themselves about him, to listen to his remarks upon 
men and things. The St. James’s Coftee-house was near the 
end of the street, on the south-west side; it was removed in 
or about the year 1806.—Z/ Cetera. 
—_—_> 


A WARNING. 


Toil not for wealth, friend ; 
It wastes away—it wastes away ; 
Hoard up your health, friend, 
While yet you may—while yet you may. 
Joy is not gilded, 
Mirth has no crown; 
Rest sceks the straw bed 
Oft as the down. 


Strive not for fame, friend ; 
It rushes past—it rushes past ; 
And but a name, friend, 
If held at last—if held at last. 
Peace in the calm soul 
Dwelleth secure ; 
Nestling beside her 
Love doth endure. 


Set not your heart, friend, 
On outward things—on outward things; 
They but depart, friend, 
On treach’rous wings—on treach’rous wings. 
Kindle affection’s 
Delicate flame, 
Purer than riches, 
Brighter than fame. 
— Cassell’ s. 
a 


THE LOVES OF ELIZABETH. 





Looking upon him as satisfactorily dead, his wife married 
another man, and lived for some years in her new marital 
relations, without a fear as to the return of her first husband. 
Nevertheless, that inconvenient man one day suddenly re- 
turned, and, looking through the window of his wite’s new 
home, found himself in a position precisely analagous to that 
of Enoch Arden. At this point, however, the similarity of 
his story to that told by Tennyson ceases. He declined to 
roll in agony in the Oshkosh gutter, and make himself an 
object of derision to casual boys and of suspicion to the 

lice. Neither did he quietly retire to some obscure board- 


The sex of Elizabeth of England was a physiological blun- 
der. Many of her most serious defects arose from her not 

aving been a man, as Nature must originally have de- 
signed. Witha masculine will, a masculine character, and 
a masculine ambition, she had all the feminine weaknesses 
without any of the feminine graces or charms. Her vanity 
was in excess of her pride, and, in spite of her unquestiona- 
ble greatness, rendered her ridiculous through life. She was 
ever anxious to be loved, and bad the exceeding misfortune 
to be least lovable when she loved most. There was no 
great need of affection in her stubborn spirit, no yearning for 





a alin and slowly pine away in a third-story hall room. 
On the contrary, this practical Western man promptly walked 
into the house, kicked the superflucus husband into the street, 
and directing his wife to select bis personal children from 
the large stock on hand, with the view of sending the child- 
ren of the second husband to their lawful owner, calmly sat 
himself down in the most comfortable chair, and suggested 
that a few slices of corn-fed bam would make an excellent 
substitute for the teaditicnal and welcoming fatted calf. 

Such is the American Enoch Arden of actual life. 


prove anything like as available for poetic purposes, but he 
Certainly displays what the English Enoch Arden conspicu- 
eusly lucked, the ability to meet disaster undaunted and to 
conquer it completely.—. Y. Times. 

—_—_=s —__ -- 


COFFEE HOUSES OF OLD LONDON. 


Button’s Coffee-house was in the precincts of Covent- 

rden, nearly opposite “ Tom’s,” in Russell-street. Daniel 

utton had been a servant of the Earl of Warwick, and 
when Addison married the Dowager Countess, he became 
acquainted with Button, and gave him personal support and 
recon.mendation, Here was placed, in a conspicuous position, 
in the year 1713, a lion’s head, with open jaws, a box being 
aitached thereto to receive those effusions of authors waich 
were addressed to the editor of the Guardian. This curious 
receptacle was said to be a proper emblem of knowledge and 
action, being composed only of head aud paws. This head 
passed from one hand to another after Button’s house was 
closed, and it was at last bought by the Duke of Bedford, and 
removed to Woburn Abbey. At Button’s congregated those 
wits of Anne, who were honored with the friendship of 
Addison; such men as Steele, Budgell, Tickell, Phillips and 
Davenant. Nor must the irascible little poet Pope be for 

otten, Who might be seen here sitting sometimes with his 
riends far into the night. Happening to oftend Phillips by 
some sarcastic remark, that worthy hung up a birechen rod, 
either in the coffee-room or over the bar (authorities differ), 


{of soul. 


He|the men she had desperate and pretracted flirtations with 
difiers decidedly from the Tennysonian type, and would not | 


sympathy in her self-sufficient nature, no inappeasable 
craving for what the romanticists would call an intercourse 
She wanted lovers more than love, because lovers 
flattered her inordinate vanity, and told her, as lovers usually 
do, that which she secretly thought of herself. She never 
tired of hearing she was the Virgin Queen, and never acted 
as if she relished the arrogated honor. Coquetry she would 
have carried to a perilous degree, if there had been any- 
thing perilous in such a homely Amazen. Not one of all 


—not even Raleigh, nor Leicester, nor Essex—cared a mara- 
vedi for her in the way she wished them to; but from rea- 
3ons of state, and from motives of policy they pretended to 
adore her. 

Crafty courtiers as they were, it must have been difficult 
for them to refrain from laughing in Elizabeth’s face when 
they called her beautiful, or when they compared her 
voice io the tones of the lute. They had passed through 
many hardships, but nothing harder than to address Eur- 
yale in the language becoming to Aglaia. Raleigh showed 
his keenness of insight when he spread his rich mantle be- 
neath her ungainly feet, and Leicester his understanding 
of character when he wrote to her that her lovely image 
banished sleep from his pillow. Of her numerous svitors 
none would have given a fillip for her heart, but much 
for ber crown—the sole aim of their gallant masque- 
rading. 

The secret loves of Elizabeth and Seymour, and Raleigh, 
and Leicester, and Essex, and others, have often been 
written, and not, it is to be presumed, without a basis of 
truth. But love is a fine baptism for relations springing 
from vanity on one side and from considerations of diplo- 
macy on the other. The Princess in her earlier years ap- 
peared to be fond of Seymour, and it is charitable to think 
she was. Pretty stories have been told of the Countess of 
| Nottingham’s withholding the ring sent to the Queen by 
| Essex before his execution, and of the consuming sorrow 





| 





| ‘ 
credited, she had the good fortune, so surrounded was she by 
distinguished soldiers, statesmen, and scholars, to shine with 


the light reflected from them, and bear in history a glory not 
her own.—Junius Henri Browne, in“ Gala ry.” 
' __-- so. 


| 


THE ART OF NOVEL WRITING. 
It would indeed be difficult-to over estimate the influence of 
ction as a motive power for good or evil. The standard of a 
nation’s morality is seen in its literature; and in proportion as 
the effect of fiction is more vivid, and as we have already 
shown, the circle of its readers is more extended, so will its 


| responsibility be greater; and since its manifest object is to 
| present under the form of a narrative the truths and realities 


that affect social life, the novelist becomes at once the exponent 
and investigator of public morality. His work, mereover, is 
especially important in the power that he has of applying the 
rules and axioms of this morality to individuals, showing its 


| bearing upon society both severally and collectively ; and here 


it takes precedence of a mere methodical essay, which from 
the nature of its composition is harder to be understood. The 
latter deals with first principles in themselves, while the former, 
by identifying them with some particular cheracter, shows 
them in their application and active exercise. And since this 
is the case, it necessarily follows that the power of fiction will 
be greater, and its stendard of morality more eminently pro- 
ductive of practical results. It pervades every class of society, 
sowing broadcast seeds which will infallibly expand and ripeu. 
Sorrow and crime, indeed, have been too often engendered by 
it. Pure waters, poisoned by the deadly stream of perverted 
truth, have pointed to it as the fountain-head from whence the 
pollution came. Hearts drawn away by insidious attractions 
of vice delicately handled and carefully glossed over have owed 
to it their first propensity. But this is only one side of the 
picture, and there is another, we trust paramount, at all events 
no less true. Studies of human life, with its infinite eapabili- 
ties for good, and stories of noble and devoted lives, by sug- 
gesting the glorious possibilities that still lie within our reach, 
have formed the soil from whence have sprung gensrous 
aspirations and heroic deeds, Using this means earnest men 
have pleaded for the eternal laws of truth and justice ; philan- 
thropists have urged the claims of particular classes for educa- 
tion and advancement; practical philosophers have striven 
for the domestic improvement of the poor—have proved the 
impossibility of even social decency with crowded dwellings 
and vicious influences—calling upon the higher classes, with 
their superior advantages, to assist in promoting a speedy and 
urgently needed reform. Appealing to motives of seif interest, 
if all others fail, they have pointed out how the corrupt morals 
of an individual class affect society at large, making rotten the 
very foundation on which it stands. Others have directed 
their attack against the higher and better educated classes 
themselves, insisting upon their responsible position in respect 
to their fellow men, baring the hypocrisy of conventional 
forms, and striking sometimes a weil-aimed blow at popular 
vices which lurk behind the screen of social indulgence. Now, 
these are tangible and well defined results, and they may be 
attempted and have been already attained by the novelist. 
Only he must first acquire his materials by his own personal 
experience, and then kuow how to mould them skilfully. For, 
as we have endeavored to point out, fiction 1s a sketch; but if 
it is to avail anything it must be a sketch taken from life.— 
Gentleman's Magazine. 
—_—_——_—».——_—___ 


POUTING AND THE COLD SHOULDER. 


With young children sulkiness is shown by pouting, or, as 
it is sometimes called, “ making a pout.” When the corners 
of the mouth are much depressed the lower lip is a little 
averted and protruded; and this is likewise called a pout. 
But the pouting here referred to consists of the protrusion of 
both lips into a tubular form,sometimes to such an extent 
as to project as far as the end of the nose, if this be short. 

outing is generally accompamed by frowning, and some- 
times by the utterance of a booing or whooing noise. This 
expression is remarkable as almost the sole one, as far as I 
know, which is exhibited much more plainly, during child- 
hood at least, with Europeans, than during maturity. There 
is, however, some tendency to the protrusion of the lips with 
the adults of all races under the influence of great rage. 
Some chiidren pout when they are shy, and they can then 
hardly be called sulky. From inquiries which I have made 
in several large families, pouting does not seem very common 
with European children, but it prevails throughout the 
world, and must be both common and strongly marked with 
most savage races, as it bas caught the attention of many 
observers. It has been noticed in eight different districts of 
Australia, and one of my informants remarks how greatly 
the lips of the children are then protruded. Two observers 
have seen pouting with the children of Hindoos; three with 
those of the Katirs and Fingoes of South Africa, and with 
the Hottentots; and two with the children of the wild 
Indians of North Ameri¢a. Pouting has also been observed 
with the Chinese, Abyssinians, Malays of Malacca, Dyak:s of 
Borneo, and often with the New Zealanders. Mr. Mansel 
Weale informs me that he bas seen the lips much protruded, 
not only with the children of the Kafirs, but with the adults 
of both sexes when sulky; and Mr. Stack has sometimes 
observed the same thing with the men, and very frequent 
with the women of New Zealand. A trace of the same ex- 
pression may occasionally be detected even with adult 
Europeans. We thus see the protrusion of the lips, esr ecially 
with young children, is characteristic of sulkiness throu shout 
the greater part of the world. This .zovement apparently 
results from the retention chiefly during youu of a 

rimordial habit, or from an occasional reversion to it. 
young orangs and chimpanzees protrude their lips to an ex- 
traordinary degree when they are discontented, somewhat 
angry, or suiky; also, when they are surprised, a little 





from which Elizabeth suftered after his death. The stories 





frighiened, and even whenslizhtly pleased. A little gesture 





are dramatic and interesting ; the chief defect being that they | wade by sulky children may here be noticed, namely, their 





and with this he loudly threatened that he would chastise | are entirely untrue. The woman whose reputation had been |“ showing acold shoulder.” This has a different meaning, as 
Pope. ‘The deed was not done, however; Pope kept away, | almost irreparably injured by her connection with a man of | I believe, from the keeping both shoulders raised. A cross 
evidently deeming that, if discretion was net the better part | whom she could calmly say after his execution, “ His loss is | child sitting on its parent’s kuee will lift up the near shoulder, 
of valor, it was no bad substitute for it, and Phillips did not| not much; for though be had large wit, he had little judg- | then jerk it away es if from a caress, and afterwards give 4 
ursue the matter further, sufficiently avenged, probably, by | ment,” would not be likely to be troubled by remorse for | backward push with it as if to push away the offender. I 
nowing that be bad put the poet in a fright. Of course the | deliberately sending her nearest friend to the scaffold. | have seen a child standing at some distance from any one 
affair was a donne douche for Cibbver, Curll, and all the} Elizabeth could not forgive in any of her sisters the pos-| Clearly express its feelings by raising one shoulder, giving it 
fraternity who hated the bard of Twickentum—vot without | session of gifts and graces which she must bave been pri- | @ little backward movement, and then turning away its 
reason. In St. James’s-street was the Cocoa Tree, dis-|vately conscious were lacking in herself. Mary Stuart’s| Whole body.—Darwin. 
tinguished alsuv as being a Tory rendezvous, and it bore this | unpardonable offence was her beauty and seductive charm, ORE anes 
character for many years. Gibbon, writing in 1762, notes|and her rival was never able to regard with kindness the) EARLY CONNECTION BETWEEN THE ENGLISH 
the fuct that this collee-house was a resort for politicians. men who, willing to forget the woman in the sovereign, bad | AND GERMAN STAGE. 
“It atlords every evening a sight truly English. Twenty or | sought her band, and afterward wedded where inclination ; iar ? ; 
German investigation, beginning with Tieck’s time, has 


thirty, perhaps, of the first men of the kingdom, supping at | led. There is a species of dismal compensation in all condi- | C 
If Elizabeth failed toawaken in any masculine | established the fact, undreamed of by our earlier commenta- 





litue tables covered with napkins, in the middle of a ccflee- | tions of life. 


room, upon a bit of cold meat, or a sandwich, and drinking a | breast the flame with which she hoped to kindle the torch of | tors, that a close connection did, in fact, subsist between the 
glass of punch, At present we are full of king’s councillors | her yanity, and if her yestal assumptions were not always | English and the German stage in the latter part of the six 
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teenth and beginning of the seventeenth centuries. English 
nitcicians and tragedians were in the habit of coming over 
to Germany and representing either English or German 
plays. Jacob Ayrer himself, in the preface to his “ Schone 
sidea,” alludes to the “new English manner and style” of 
acling, #8 an attraction. In the year 1587, we find a 
Yianktort poetaster talking of his 
Intent 
To go and sce the English play, 
Of which inen have so much to say. 


Tn the same year (1587) there is extant a salary-warrant of | 
Duke Christian, of Saxony, for “ five fiddlers and instrumen- 


tal musicians from England,” two of whom happen to be 
“Thomas Pepe” and “George Bryan,’ names known as 
belonsing to two of Shakspeare’s subsequent colleagues at 
Bieckfrias’ Theatre. There is extant, also, the note-book of 
ope John Cellarius of Nuremberg, (Ayrer’s city,) in which are 
found the autographs of the English players Thomas Sack- 
ville, (dated 24-3 1606,) and John Bradstreet, (1-2 1604;) also 
an autograph fugue by the well-known composer John | 
Dowland, who, some think, is commemorated in Shakspeare’s | 
“ Passionate Pilgrim.” Again, the Nuremberg archives con- | 
tain a notice that m Octcber, 1612, certein English actors en- | 





“ ; | to the Saturda erie some time since, in answer to some | novel avd useful articles have been exhibited. 
gaged by the Landgrave of Hesse, played in that city some tra- oe y Review son be, im newer tos 


| ! 
police physician at Leipsic, asserts, “ principally by feminine | Monday. Prince William of Germany is trying bis hand at 


occupations and sitting style of life. To these may be added 
bad room air, romantic reading, and religious fanaticism.”— 
Galazy. ; 





> 
A CHALLENGE FROM MR. FROUDE. 


Before beginning his third lecture in Boston, on Monday 
jevening, Mr. Froude delivered the following challenge to 
those wi0 have accused him of bad faith in his treatment of 
historical documents :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I feel it my duty, in view of the 
{manner in which my lectures have been received in this 
coun'ry, to say a word to yeu who honor me with your pre- 
jsence at my lectures, in defegse of myself and my books, 
! which I am pleased to learn have had a somewhat extensive 
|sale in this country. Iam aceused of bad faith in my treat- 


| ment of historical documents, and it bas been charged against 


preventing emigration to this country, but we fancy his very 
act will be an incentive to the Germans to leave the fatherland. 
The total number of immigrants to the United States this year 
| number 272,209; for the same period of last year 208,627. 


| 


Forrest essayed the reading of Hamlet last Tuesday evening 
in this city. The critics are sorrosfal and severe by turns— 
indeed one said that the great buffo-actor did not comprehend 
the writers meaning in the play! 

A clergyman, a few evenings ago, stood for a few seconds at 
‘the door of the New York Hotel, and was accosted by two 

sharpers. Strangely enough the clergyman mistook one of the 
sharpers for a brother of the cloth, and so was easily enticed 
| to some den. On the way the sharper found the stranger's 
{name to be Rev. Father — -, and he was advised to go back 
| to the hotel. Evidently the sharpers want to be on good terms 
| with the clergy. Do they wish to throw an anchor ahead ? 


me that I am not to be trusted, and that I am a dishonorable | 


man. It is impossible for me to reply in detail to the charges 
of inaccuracy which have been made against me, and I have 
therefore determined to answer my assailants in the following 
manner: It is a challenge exactly similar to that sent by me 


The American Institute exhibition closed on Wednesday 
/evening last. With many drawbacks to contend against, the 
| managers succeeded in making a very admirable display, and 
jin giving very general satisfaction to the public. In some 
| departments this exhibition has never been excelled. Many 


‘ 4 - ’ criticisms which had been made against me. Le y accus- | sy i ke i , 
gedies and comedies “ party unknown in Germany ;” aaa = e. Let my ac A Jaw of Pennsylvania makes the taking of money at the 


another notice, apparently still more to our purpose, that on 
Sunday, the 27th of June, 1613, and for some days following, 
the servants of the Elector of Brandenburg, and some “ Eng- | 
lish comedians” acted, in costly masques and apparel, and in 
“vood German speech,” the beautiful comedies and trage- 
dies of “ Phillie’ and “ Mavians,” of “ Celide” and “ Sedea.” 
— Cornhill. ’ 





——_—@-———_— 
A TILT AT ENGLISH HOTELS. 


May I ask whether anybody is ever going to do anything 
about English hotels? Is there no agitator among tourists 
and holiday-makers, who, with the single-minded devotion of 
some trades-union hero, will start a society of amalgamated 
travellers, in order to secure comfort, good @inners, real wine 
and punctual service at the several hotels we journeymen 
find it our luck to visit in the Autumn of the year? Will 
some learned society, say the Archeological or Antiquarian 
Society, or possibly the Royal Institution, appoint a com- 
mittee to inquire into the bill of fare invariably presented at 
the British hotel, with a view to ascertaining why nothing 
can ever be obtained for dinner, except a steak, a chop, ora 
chicken? Do not let the hungry voyager be misled by a bill 
of fare headed carte de jour, or imagine that under the French 
nomenclature he will be served with apy dish that is not 
strictly and painfully confined to ‘he three articles of con- 
sumption I have already detailed. Let him not imagine that 
the carte des vins is anything but the truly insular wine-list, 
or that the ceilar is not regularly drank out every season. 
With reference to this last remark, I cannot refrain from re- 
peating what a well-known London wine-merchant told me 
not many years ago: A large and pretentious hotel had been 
built by an enterprising limited company ; this wine-merchant 
had been invited to supply the cellar, and he accordingly en- 
tered into negotiati ns. li was not long before he discovered 
that he was expected to-frame a wine-list, by which the-man- 
agement of the hotel might net seventy-five per cent. clear 
protit. Having some regard for his own reputation, he de- 
clined the contract. But does not this little aneedote go far 
to explain bad champagne, at twelve shillings per bottle, and 
worse Margaux at fifteen? Does it not throw some light 
upon the charge of five shillings for a botile of vin ordinaire, 
which would be dear at eighteenpence? In this matter of 
wine the sojourner at an English hotel—there are a few, a 
very few exceptions, I joyfully admit—has great reason to 
complain ; and it is worth the consideration of the large body 
of tourists who annually flood the watering-places and pic- 
turesque scenery of the British Isles, whether they should 
not next scason imitate, to a certain extent, the example of 
the sons of Rechab, and vow to drink uo wine while out for 
their pleasuring, till the hotel tariffs are appreciably reformed ? 


ers select any number of pages from any vf my historical 
works, one, two, three, or four hundred pages, as they may 
please, and«submi: them to the Keeper of the Records in 
England, with whom all historical documents are deposited. 
Let them then appoint a commission to examine and com- 
pare my works with these documents, and, in case their 
charges can be made good, I forever after to hold my peace 
and accept the dishonored position to which they would now 
consign me. If they do not make good their charges, they to 
make me a public apology, retracting what they have said 
against me, the expenses of this commission to be borne by 
me. As a writer who has done his best to tell the truth, 
thirk it simple justice that this challenge should settle the 
question of the accuracy of my writings. 

In view of this “challenge” the Zvening Post asks the 
country to suspend judgment. Mr. Froude’s principal adver- 
sary isa Mr. Meline, author of the life of Mary Queen of Scots, 
a volume in its second edition, with amendments to confront 
Mr. Froude. Mr. Meline is a Jawyer of this city, and is the 
author of a searching and severe article in the Catholic World 
recently on the Messrs. Harpers’ publications. The life of 
Mary Queen of Scots referred to is from the press of “ The 
Catholic Publication Society.” 

—_——@—____ 
AURORAS AND SUN SPOTS. 


As regards the relation of auroras to sun-spots, M. Wolf of 
Zarich has shown that the periodic return of auroras and 
magnetic perturbations coincides with that of the maximum 
of spots on the surface of the sun. M. Tacchini has proved 
for the aurora of Feb. 4th the presence of a great number of 
spots on the day preceding and following, with a maximum 
at the time of the appearance of the aurora, together with 
many proturbeances and brilliant flames. 

Loomis, on the other hand, has collected the observations 
for nearly two centuries, and shows that while the solar 
spots and appearance of auroras coincide, the periodicity does 
not bold for polar regions, where the number of auroras is 
the same daily,at least in the winter months, and does not 
vary sensibly from one year to another. 
with Loomis that it is not the number of auroras but their 
intensity that varies, which explains why there should be 
nearly the same number at the poles, while only the greater 
ones are at times visible in the lower latitude.—Seribner. 


FACTS AND FANCIES 











This is an age of strkes, and possibly a strike of tourists 
might be organized. —Loadon Society. 
PHOSPHORESCENCE. 

Many kinds of fish, which can make no claim to Inminosity 
when in lite, become brilliantly phosphorescent after death, 
Mackerels aud herrings especially, when their dead bodies are 
exposed for a short time tothe air, become lnwivous in the 
dark, and have often appalled some rustic youngster by their 
strange phosphoric glitter as they hang outside a cottage door. 
Stretch forth your band and touch them, aud you will find 
your fingers covered with a greasy substance, and luminons, 
as if rubbed with phosphorus. If this greasy substance be 
separated from the dead fish, and p aced on a plate of glass, it 
continues to shine in the dark. But, as in all the other cases 
of phosphorescence, there is no heat—only light. When these 
dead fish are placed in sea-water, in a few days’ time they 
render it luminous—evidently from the luminous grease per- 
meating the surrounding liquid; moreover, the water shines 
everywhere with equal lustre, and suffers no diminution cf its 
luminosity by being passed through asieve. Water which 
has thus been rendered luminous loses its transparency, looks 
milky, and acquires a disagreeable odor; and its phosphores- 
cence may last for four or five days. Dead animal matter of 
all kinds occasionally becomes phosphorescent. Peep, some 
Winter's night, into the larder, and perchance you will see—as 
Dr. Boyle once saw—a neck of veal gleaming all over with 
spots of light. You may fancy, as most people do, that this 
phosphorescence is a sign of decomposition, and that both the 
veal and the gleaming herring or mackerel ought to be thrown 
away. But this is a mistake; for it is a remarkable fact that 
this luminosity from dead animal matter always shows itself 
before decay begins, and either ceases at once or rapidly 
diminishes as soon as chemical decomposition sets in. We 
may add that not a vestige of infusoria or other animalculs is 
to be found in this luminous matter when examined under the 
microscope. — Belgravia. 

es 


HOW MUNICH WOMEN WORK. 


One may see in Munich every week cerps of fifteen or 
twenty cleaning the streets°with hoes, and carrying away the 
dirt in wheelbarrows; and they work as rapidly and skilfuliy 





An intelligent and much esteemed correspondent calls our 


Lazarus’s book has received much attention in England, and 
that the critics in this country have neglected it. The volume 
is called ‘‘ Admetus, and other Poems,” and was published in 
1871 by Hurd and Houghton. 
word of its merits. 


President Grant is likely to give the ‘‘ leaders” more civil 
reform than they wish. He is in favor of promoting an official 
of the Philadelphia Post-office to the head of that establish- 
ment, while Cameron and others are trying to make the office 
a ‘‘ placer” for a friend. 

The old and substantial Continental Insurance Co. of this 
city stood the racket of Boston as well as Chicago, and has a 
large capital and large surplus to give assurance of safety to its 
policy-holders. 

The steamship Arizona, over-due at San Francisco some 
thirteen days, is telegraphed as being in tow of the steamer 
Constitution, of the same line, bound for San Francisco, the 
former ship having broken a piston. The reported safety of 
this ship will relieve much anxiety. 

The Anchor line gave yesterday an inspection, and the usual 
etceteras, on the new steamer Victoria of that now popular 
and prosperous line. A large company accepted the invita- 
tion to examine the vessel, and there was but one opinion as to 
the strength and convenience of the ship. Mr. Montgomery 
in a few well turned remarks proposed the health of Mr. 
McDonald, the agent, to whom it was said the company owes 
its great success, That gentleman returned thanks, and said 
that if the gentlemen present had any ‘‘ notions” to suggest in 
addition to the improvements in the Victoria, the company 
would gladly incorporate them in the next ship. We may say 
that this line will henceforward run a ship up the Mediterra- 
nean to Genoa, touching at intermediate ports. 

The pictures recently imported by Mr. Derby are on exhibi- 
tion at the Academy of Design. The pictures number four 
hundred, and are said by some of the critics to be the finest 
collection ever shown in this city, 

Howadji Curtis is amusing himself and delighting large 
audiences with talks, at two hundred dollars a night, on the 
‘*women in the olden times and in the new.” What reform 





asmen. It is the custom in Bavaria for a wood-sawver to 
be accompanied by his wife, who saws with him ; and usually | 
the hardest part of the work falls to her, that of carrving the | 
wood in an enormous basket strapped to the shoulders, fre- | 
quently to the third or fourth floor. These women perform | 
the work of men, and appear. to be equally streng. 
principal causes of the peculiar diseases of the female sex, | 
poverty of the blood, ete., are caused,” Dr. Car} Reclam, | 


“The | h 


in service has he civilly to commend to the modern dames ? 
Conld Bridget be brought to hear and heed the reformer, what 
a blessing ! 
Fires are raging—one in Brooklyn of a grain elevator, and 
sub: equ nt spurts in Boston, and a few out West. We do not 
ear of much inquiry for Fire Insurance stock, 
Six thovsand immigrants arrived at Castle Garden last week, 
and a third of that number arrived in one day this week, namely 


Ere long the AuBron will say a 


| door of a theatre on Sunday illegal, whereof it is invariably 
taken at the window. 
| One hundred miles of snow fences have been put up along 
| the line of the Union Pacific railroad. 

The horse disease vocabulary has been increased with hippo» 
laryngialmorbificality and hypposnoolicalrunnosis. 

A Washington undertaker thus advertises his business: 
‘*Furniture—give me your patronage.” 

In Paris electricity has been resorted to in order to break in 
a couple of zebras and a kiang—which would never before 
submit to bit or rein. By means of a bit of composed brass 
wire, and communicating with an electric pile these capricious 
animals are driven about the Jardin d’Acclimatation. Directly 
|they misbehave they receive a dose of tho voltaic current, 
| which reduces them toobedience, ‘Lhe inventor of this system 
is alroady able to drive tandem. 


Before the great fire of London streets were extremely 
crooked, and s> narrow that the houses, each story of which 
overhung the next, came near enough together for lovers to 
shake hands, if not to kiss, from garret to garret over the way. 
Houses were generally of wood or lathed and plastered on the 
outside. The fire consumed 13,000 houses, and nearly all the 
churches and halls of the section devastated, and the loss was 
estimated from 10 to 12 millions sterling. Its extent was more 
than a mile in length, and one-half mile in width, 

When Nilsson appeared at the Imperial Theatre in St. 
Petersburg, she was called before the curtain twenty-two 
times. 

A French correspondent says of Theophile Gautier: His 
singular affection for cats lasted a lifetime, for his two favorites, 
Nox and Childebrand, were in his room at the time of his 
death, but on his return from Constantinople, after having 
astonished the Parisians by stcolling along the Boulevards clad 
in & velvet dolman, a scarlet tarbouch, and a complete Orien- 
tal costume, in which he personified a son of the Prophet to 
perfection, he was in the habit of retiring to his apartments, 
and write without divesting himself of his Asiatic robes in the 
company of from 30 to 40 cets, of all sizes, colors and races. 

M. Thiers has just received the present of a pair of bull-dogs 








De la Rive agrees from his friend the Marquis of Winchester. 


The Servian Skuptschina has rejected a motion to exclude 
Jews from service in the landwehr. 

A case is being tried in London to determine whether a man 
ean recall, when sober, what he deeded away when wilfully 
drunk. 

Differences between the Germans and Chinese in regard to 
the commercial treaty, have led to new nevotiations, 

Large and elegant steamboats, like those that float in our 


attention to the poems of Miss Emma Lazarus, and we give on rivers, will be placed on the Rhine next summer, for travel to 
another page that lady’s contribution to the December Lippin- the Vienna Exposition, 
cott. We are reminded by our correspondent that Miss 


We learn from Brussels that Sir Moses Montefiore has not 
found himself able to attend the Jewish Congress which is 
being held there to discuss the position of the Jews in Rou- 
mania. 

The women of France are admirable, the men are abomina- 
ble. Theformer are industrious, enterprising, full of spirit 
and adaptation: the latter are idle, volatile, characterless and 
shameless. The salvation and rede:ption of France lie in its 
women. 

Among the volumes in the library of Mr. Warren Sawyer 
stored in High street, Boston, and burned, was the manuscript 
of the first public address ever made by Thomas Starr King, 
presented to Mr, 8. by the author, It had been bound in 
elegant style. 

The indolent habits of the Orientals are well illustrated by 
the following bon mot, which, in the regions of the East, has 
assumed the character of an adage: ‘*No man should ran 
when he may walk, walk when he may staud, stand when he 
may sit, or sit when he may lie down.” 


The critics are searching their dictionaries in vain for the 
word ‘‘ spate,” which occurs in the third line of Tennyson’s 
last Arthurian idyl, ‘‘ Gareth and Lynette,” as follows : 

‘*The last tail son of Lot and Bellicent 
And tallest, Gareth, in a showerful spring, 
Stared at the spate.” 
Althovgh not to be found in Webster or Worcester, ‘‘ spate” 
is a good old Saxon word, stillin use in all the Lowland 
dialects of Scotland. It means the sudden flooding of a stream 
caused by heavy rains. 











In Kent the farmers are establishing a ‘‘County Farmers’ 
|Union; for the purpose of taking combined action in self- 
defence, and to protect the non-union laborers from intimida- 
tion.” ‘This step, it is stated, has been taken in consequence 
of ‘‘the threatening aspect presented by the Agricultural 
Laborers’ Union.” 

One night lately the tails of thirty cows and heifers were cut 
off, on a farm st Dunmore, county Waterford, by some ruffians. 
The poor animals were found in a pitiable condition. 

A ‘*Rink Club” is to be formed in London this winter. A 
piece of ground of four acres is to be excavated to the depth of 
abont two feet, and nightly flashed with water, the ice being 
thus kept in capital condition, and deaths from drowning 
| rendered simply impossible. ‘ 
| Another step has been taken towards the happy but far-off 
time when railway companies will fairly consult the comfort of 
their passengers; the London and North-Western having 
announced its intention to supply all first and second-class 
passengers with foot-warmers, without extra charge. 
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The beantiful shell work of the West India islands is used 
considerably as garniture for ladies’ dresses. 

Spurgeon’s sister is preaching at Willingkam, Cambridge- 
shire, England, and with such suecess that the police authori- 
ties there have expressed their thanks to her for effecting a 
decrease in the number of criminal cases. 

Rarmecide Fare.—Oyster Eater: I ’asked fora slice of bread 
and butter—this is the veriest ‘‘scrape” I ever saw.—Oyster 
Seller (Hibernian, of course): I give ye my word of honor, 
sor, tbere’s more butther there thin ye imhagine. 

Are pick-me-up draughts made from catchup? 

The trade that never turns to the left—A wheelwright's. 

What is the difference between Christmas and ‘he froth of 
the sea ?—One is coming, the other’s scum. 





NEWS OF THE 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


WEEK. 





Mr. Bright will resume his seat in Parliament at the coming 
session. 

Mr. Bailey, ene of the speakers at the Fenian Amnesty dem- 
enstration at Hyde Park on Sunday, the 3rd inst., was fined 
last week for infringing the regulations for the protection of 
the public parks. His counsel contended that the regulations 
were not valid, because Parliament bas not sanctioned them, 
and an appeal was taken to a higher court. 

According to the London Laborers’ Union Chronicle, a great 
scheye is in preparation by some friends of the agricultural 
Jaborer, who despair of any really satisfactory settlement of 
the land qnestion in England, by which immediate practical 
and most attractive facilities will be provided for the emigra- 
tion of at least half a million of the most useful of the agri- | 
cultnral laboring population of England. Should this be true, 
it will bring the farmers to their senses and put a stop to the 
intimidation and threats now used towards those men who 
have joined the Union, Labor is not plentifnl in many parts 
of England now, and the withdrawal of such a number of 
men would leave many farmers less than half-Landed. 

The ex-Empress Engenie held a fete at Chiselhurst on the 
15th inst. Many visitors were present from Paris. A num- 
ber of regiments stationed at Versailles sent bouquets. 

A banquet in celebration of the opening of the Australian 
Telegraph Line was given at the Canon-st. Hotel on the 15th 
inst. ‘Three hundred persons were present. Earl Kimberley 
presided, 

Several candidates are in the field to sueceed the late Mr. 
Maguire in the representation of Cork in the British Parlia- 
ment, Among them are Mr. Daly, Mayor of the city, whose 
plattorm is Home Rule and denominational education ; Mr. 
Joseph P. Ronayne, a Nationalist; and Mr. Mathew, a rela- 
tive of the Temperance Apostle. Sir G, Bowyer and Mr. 
O'Donnell of Dublin are also named. 

The annual meeting of the Manchester National Society 
for Woman's Suffrage was beld in that city on the 6th inst, 
Miss Beecher (the Secretary), read the report of the Executive 
Committee, and speeches were made by Mr. Jacob Bright, 


Lord Ripon, speaking at a banquet given by the Mayor of 
Ripon recently, said that the settlement of the question sub- 
mitted to the Geneva arbitrators had been to him ‘* perfectly 
and altogether satisfactory.” At all events, he might be per- 
mitted to say that he thought they might all of them, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, quote the manner in which that 
controversy was conducted; they might quote the state of 
feeling which existed throughout it among the people of 
both the great countries concerned, as not unimportant 
proofs that the Treaty of Washington had truly, as they all 
hoped last year, inaugurated a state of good feeling between 
England and the United States. All who knew the state of 
feeling a year ago in the United States in regard to that ques- 
tion would admit that some cause-—and they had e right to 

aim some credit for last year’s Treaty of Washington—had 
arisen which had improved the state of feeling between the 
two countries, and which had rendered it possible to discuss 
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Ihave been mentioned, are merely guesses at what may be the 
| results. It is, however, not likely that the Marquis of Twed- 
| dale can be passed over; for, in addition to his long service, 
jhe has got the qualification of extreme old age. The Prince 
of Wales has a claim which rests on his high position and on 
analogy. If ever a British army takes the field, we shall have 
Royal Princes in command, and they cannot well be com- 
manded unless by officers of the greatest services and talents, 
Admiral the Hor. Sir Henry Keppell was the plaintiff in a 
rather extraordinary action tried in the Windsor county-court 
lately, and a groom named Sheldrick was the defendant. The 
statement made by the counsel for the plaintiff, and supported 
by evidence, was that he went to reside at Winkfield, near 
Windsor, towards the close of the year 1870. He became 
acquainted with a Mr. Price, whose groom the present defer. 
dant was. He purchased a mare and turned it out to grass, 
At 





It became a great favorite, and followed him like a dog. 
c j a c ‘ r the expiration of fifteen months he tock the mare into use. 
it possible for the United States in some instances, and Great | Ho» then engaged, through the introduction of the defendant 
Britain in other instances, fairly to accept decisions which a young man named Tooley, who was the defendant's brother. 
might be contrary to what they themselves would desire, but | jnjaw, as groom. The ane performed a satisfactory journey 
to which, in the interests of peace, they cordially bowed. He |to Woking, but always, on subsequent occasions, fell lame 
was not one of those who greatly believed in the sndden in-| coon after being brought ont of the stable. Tho defendant, 
anguration of new eras. He did not pretend to think that @ | who was frequently at the Admiral’s stable, persuaded him that 
new era had been inangurated, in which war would never | the mare was permanently lame, and said that he had con- 
more be heard of, and in which we should have nothing but | sulted a veterinary surgeon. The Admiral, from a feeling of 
arbitration, Nevertheless, he did believe it was a great step, | hnmanity, gave instructions to have her shot. Some weeks 
and a step fraught with great results in the interest of the | afterwards iteame to his knowledge that the mare had been 
greatest of earthly blessings—the blessing of peace—that two | cold at Reading for £25. The Admiral taxed the defendant on 
great nations should set the example of referring certain | the snbject, and he said that when it came to the iime he did 
classes of questions to the consideration of impartial per-| not shoot the mare. The Admiral charged him with having 
sons, and be willing to- bow to the decisions which those purposely lamed the horse. The defence pnt forward was that 
persons gave. the Admiral had parted with the mare in exchange for another 
Earl Russell, writing to an American correspondent, de-| horse, and that it then became the absolute property of the 
clares his wish to see the material wants of Ireland fairly | defendant, who was entitled to deal with 1t as he pleased. 
examined, the necessary remedies fairly tried, and means em- |The case was heard by a jury, who gave a verdict for £25, 
ployed to bring about the improvement and prosperity of the | with costs, in favor of the Ad:iral. 
country. But bis lordship says :—**I fear, if an Insh Parlia-/ Jord Massey's seat, the Hermitage, near Castle Connell, 
ment is set up in Treland, all her energies will be wasted in | county Limerick, was burned to the ground on the 28th uli., 
political contention, I therefore wish to divert the forces | anq ail the valuable contents destroyed. The loss is estimated 


which might give heat and comfort instead of concentrating | at .¢15.000, which is only covered by insurance to a small 
them in a manner to produce aconflagration. Thisisthe|gytent,  ’ : 


more necessary as the Irish nature is so very inflammable 
tbat it prefers a bonfire to the warmth of a moderate fire. I 
fear, however, that wisdom will be wanting both in England 
and Ireland.” 

The iron-masters and coal-owners of South Wales, in conse- 
quence of the resolution come to by the men to withdraw 
their notices to strike, and to offer to submit their demands 
to arbitration, have withdrawn the notices which had been 
issued for a general lock-ont, and it is believed that the mat- 
ters in dispute will be referred to arbitration. In the South 
Staffordshire coal trade, also, where the strike of the engine- 
tenters, about 500 in number, had thrown out of employment 
about 50,000 colliers, a settlement of the matter in dispute 
has, it is hoped, been arrived at. 


The Lancet understands that Mr. Tom Taylor has left the 
Government service, the office he held having been super- 
seded by the new Local Government Board, He entered the 
public service in 1850 as assistant-secretary to the then Pub- 


calmly a qnestion of an exciting character, and had rendered 





THE CONTINENT. 


In the Assembly on Monday there was an exciting debate 
over the motion of Deputy Changarnier censuring M. Gam- 
betta for his inflammatory speeches in the Provinces. On 
making his motion M. Changarnier complained of the increas- 
ing andacity of the Radicals and the laxity of the Government 
in dealing with them. He accnsed Gambetta of entertaining 
and seeking to spread Socialistic ideas. This charge created 
much excitement in the Chamber, and the speaker was called 
toorder. The Deputies on the Right tried to provoke Gam- 
betta to reply, but he declined, and only shrugged his shoul- 
ders. President Thiers mounted the tribune in defence of the 
Government. He protested against being placed atthe bar as 
a criminal, and threw out the intimation that he might appeal 
to the country. He admitted that the speech made by M. 
Gambetta at Grenoble was offensive; but claimed that the 
Government was not responsible. The President concluded 





M. P. (the Chairman), Dr. Pankhurst, Mrs. Lucas, and Miss 
Stuart. A resolution was passed favoring the reintroduction 
of the Woman's Disabilities bill at an early period of the 
fertheomivg session of Parliament. 


The dismissal of 80 members of the London pol‘ce force on 
Monday for insubordination bas served to increase the trouble 
in the organisation. Many of the remaining policemen mani- 
fested in strong terms their indignation at the discharge of 
their brethren, and on ‘luesday 200 more were suspended. 
The insubordination has now spread throughout the eutire 
force, and further suspensions are looked for. There is great 
excitement in the city over the prospects of the streets being 
left unguarded. 

The Wolverhampton Chronicle states that during the recent 
visit of the Queen to Dunrobin Castle her Majesty went with 
the Duke of Sutherland to see some mining operations which 
the Duke has commenced on his estate. Several colliers 
from Shropshire servants of the Lilleshall Company, are 
ewployed in the work, While her Majesty was standing on 
the bank inspecting the work it commenced to rain. A few 
yards off a man, named Cooper, was sawing some timber for 
the shaft, and, heedless of the rain, continued his work with- 
out acoat. Presently he was surprised to feel a light tonch, 
and on looking up perceived the Dnke, who laid a costly mg 
over his shoulders, at the same time exclaiming, ‘* The Queen 
requested me to present you with her own rug; you may 
keep it and weer it.” The proof of the story, namely, the 
**yug,” is in the possession of the collier, 

During the Queen's stay at Knowsley Hall diamonds and 
jewellery worth £3,000, the property of the Hon. Miss Con- 
stance Grosvenor, were stolen from the house. It seems that 
Miss Grosvenor, after arranging her toilet, joined the com- 
pany in the drawing-room below, leaving her jewellery quite 
safe in ber dressing-room, the window of which was slightly 
opened. On her return about eleven o'clock it was discovered 
that an entry had been effected into the room, and the whole 
of the jewels had been carried away. Independent of their in- 
trinsic value, it is said that they were highly prized by Miss 
Grosvenor, many of them being presents from her mother 
and from friends and relatives. 

The 7vines is informed that Sir Bartle Frere’s staff, on his 
approaching mission to Zanzibar, will probably consist of the 
Rev. George Perey Badger, generally regarded as the first 
Arebie scholar in the country, who was confidentially employed 
by Sir James Outram ond by Sir William Coghlan in past 
years ; of Major Ewan Smith, of the Indian Army, who was 
attached to Sir Frederick Goldsmith's mission for the settle- 
ment of the disputes between Persia and Afghanistan with 
respect to Seistan; of Mr. Grey, of the India Office. and Mr 
Hill, of the Foreign Office. It is probable that some officer 
or officers selected by the Viceroy of India may join the Em- 
bassy at Aden or elsewhere in the East, : 

At a luncheon given to Mr. Stanley lately at the residence 
of Mr. R. Napier, near Helensburgh, Mr, Oswald Livingstone 
took exception to the somewhat severe remarks made by Mr. 
Stanley on the President and members of the Royal Geo- 
giaphical Society, Mr. Livingstone thought that as the so- 
ciety had made an ample apology, and his father had written 
stating Uwt he did not wish to retain any feeling against 
them, it would be better that Mr. Stanley should let the matter 
drop. 

The Bishop of Peterborough bas revoked the license of the 
Rev. B. Robson, the former curate of Chacombe, who was 
recently convicted of fighting on a Sunday, in front of the 
parish church, with an agricultnral laborer — 


lic Health Act Board, at £750 per annum, and in 1858 was 
appointed secretary under the Local Government Act at a 
salary of £1,000 a yesr. He now retires at the age of fifty- 
tive with a pension of £650 a year. 


by demanding avote of confidence from the House. Deputy 
Mettetal moved that the vote of confidence be immediately 
taken. Tho Assembly stubbornly refused to give priority to 
M. Mettetal’s motion, but after four divisions of the Chamber 
on other motions the vote of confidence came up, and was 
adopted by 267 yeas against 117 nays. Half of the Deputies 
abstaired from voting. 

A later telegram says that President Thiers was muck agi- 
tated over the proceedings in the Assembly on the preceding 
day, and passed a sleepless night He declares that he will 
resign unless the resolution of confidence receives a full vote 
and a larger majority. ‘Tbe Deputies of the Left held a meet- 
ing, and voted to send a delegation to the President to dis- 
suade him from his purpose. The deputation waited on the 
President on Tuesday afternoon. M. Thiers told them he 
was still inclined to tender bis resignation. His health had 
been affected. The course of the Right rendered it impossi- 
ble for him to conduct the Government. The army was faith- 
ful, and would insure the orderly transmission of power to 
his successor. The delegation assured the President that the 
Left would introduce constitutional projects in harmony with 
|his views, the passage of which would be fully equivalent to 
a vote of confidence. 

The members of the Right also held a caucus on Tuesday, 
at which 280 votes were cast. They resolved to oppose any 
| formal proclamation of the Republic, abstain from combina- 
tions for the restoration of monarchy, and adhere firmly to 
identified by a milkman named Mackrell, by a butler living | the Pact of Bordeaux. At the same time they declared their 
at Kensington, and by a Mr. Wilson, of Richmond. These | willingness to grant to M. Thiers the Presidency for life if he 
persons declined to attend the inquest without a guarantee | will frankly take conservative ground, constitute a responsible 
that their expenses would be paid, and they were not sub- Ministry, and give up his right to participate in parliamentary 


According to the Freeman's Journal eflorts are being made 
to organise ‘‘the Irish vote” inthe north of England towns 
‘*We are informed,” the /’reeman says, ‘* that arrangements 
are in progress which, when carried out, will make ‘the Irish 
vote’ in England a very formidable power in all the future 
contests of English parties. In many of the great English 
towns the Irish clectors are numerous enough to exercise a 
decisive influence at every contested election. In Manches- 
ter they are said to number 11,000,” 


The inquest respecting the mysterious double suicide in 
London was concluded on the 28th ult., but no evidence wss 
forthcoming as to the identity of the deceased. After some 
deliberation the jury returned the following verdict :—*‘* That 
the deceased man unknown, apparently aged about sixty, and 
the deceased woman, apparently aged about fifty, came by 
their deaths from strychnine, but how or under what cireum- 
stances it came into their stomachs there was not sufficient 
evidence to show,.’”’ There seems, however, some reason to 
believe that the deceased persons were Captain and Mrs, 
| Douglas, of Queen’s-road, Richmond. It is stated that on 
| October 4 their furniture was seized under a bill of sale, and 
they have not been heard of since. The bodies have been 











poenaed, Other persons who were acquainted with Captain | debate. 
and Mrs, Douglas have, however, failed to identify the} A Cabinet Council was held at Versailles Tuesday night, but 
bodies. 


|nothing was decided upon. ‘The Cabinet met again the fol- 
The meeting which was held in London on Nov. 4, with the | lowing morning. — There are rumors that the Ministers will 
view to aid in the suppression of the East African Slave Trade, | resign, but hope is entertained that the crisis will pass and 
was one of the most influential convened in that city for many | leave affairs in sfui~ que. The report is revived that the 
years. Addresses were delivered by the Lord Mayor, the | Right will propose a triumvirate should the President and 
Bishop of Winchester (Dr. Wilberforce), Mr. H. M. Stanley, | Ministers resign. 
Bishop Claughton, and Lord Harrowby. Sir Bartle Frere, who| ‘The Chaplain of the Church of St. Genevieve of Paris has 
has been commissioned by the British Government to repair | retired from his office to join the ranks of the Old Catholics. 
to Africa and investigate the subject, said of the treaty stipu- : z ; in le i 

i i 3 ’ ’ . : Prince Napoleon has determined to begin legal proceedings 
lations with the Sultan of Zanzibar; ‘* At.the time those en- for the th nen of damages to the amount of $40,000 against 
gagements were made with the semi-barbarous tribes of Africa \the Prefect and Commissary of Police, who served him with 

, - a er ee 3 ’ = 

a ~ ged geomet pron — been \the order for his expulsion at the residence of M. —_ 

: . pen oe ee oF UF yas visi the ti f his banishment from 
made by men who had the cause quite as much at heart as — he was on 0 visit ot the Guns of bes 


we have now, and who, if they were present in this genera- | 2 oe ™ . 
tion, though they might regret that their work had not been | Dispatches from Varzin announce that Prince Bismarck has 
fully recovered from his recent indisposition. 


attended with the results they expected, would most cordially 
join with you in the more decided measures which are now| King Amadeus continues to improve, and his complete resto- 
recommended, But, whatever may be the case with the Gov- | ration to health is looked for at an early day. 
ernment of times past, I feel certain there can be no doubt or| uring the session of the lower branch of the Spanish Cortes 
hesitation in regard to the Government of the time present. | oy Monday, Senor Rios announced that the system of trial by 
I believe the present Government to be whole-hearted and de- | jury would be established in Spain before the Ist of December. 
termined about this matter, and, whatever may be the result | [y {he same body a bill has been passed providing for a Gov- 
of the mission, I can here beforehand most decidedly say that,| ernment loan to the new Mortgage Bank. In the Senate 
if it is not attended with success, it will not be because the | senor Rivero presented a number of petitions praying for the 
Government have not given it their decided and most deter- emancipation of all slaves held in the Spanish dominions. 
mined support.” A Cabinet meeting was held on Monday, at which the present 
_It is stated that Mr Charles Darwin’s health will prevent | condition of Catalonia was under consideration, 
his acceptance of the office of rector of the University of Signor Sella, Minister of Finances, having addressed an 
Aberdeen. | official communication to the Pope, guaranteeing the payment 
The Army and Nary Gazette says:—There is reason to|to His Holiness of the annuity voted to him by the Italian 
| think that no appointments to the baton of Field-Marshal | Parliament, Cardinal Antonelli bas sent a reply to the Minis: 
| have yet been decided upon, and that the names of his Royal |ter, notifying him that the Pope declines to receive the an- 
| Highness the Prince of Wales and of Lord Strathnairn, which |-nuity. 
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QUEEN INSURANCE €0., 


PARK BANK BUILDING, 
No. 216 BROADWAY. | 


















After a careful estimate, made from actual examina- 
tion of the barnt district, and a full list of the policies 
in force in the Boston fire, assuming every loss & 
total, this Company will lose not exceeding Five 
Hundred and Ten Thousand Dollars, from which is to 
be deducted whatever salvages may be made. This | 
statement has been dels yed until we could get full 
information from a representative of the Company on | 
his return from Boston 
Losses will be at once adjnatet. 

. Hi. ROSS, Manager. 
Cable elsane ¢ has been received at 








The following 
this oilice: a 
12, 1872. 

on Com- 


LIVERPOOL, Nov. 
Adjast Boston claims promptly, drawing 
pany here for amounts as settle¢ 

J. MONCRIEFF WILSON, Manager. 

In connection with the above the following fetter, 
from Julius L. Clark, Esq., Insurance Commiesioner 
of Massachusetts, re eived per Atlantic Cable, will be 
of interest to the insuring public: 
J. Moncrieff Wilson, Esq., Manager, Liverpoo!. 
Dear Sir: For the information of your Directors, | 
have great pleasure in assuring you that upon critical 
ex cai ation ate the financial aifairs of Queen Insur- 
aace Compayy, including its books, papers, and 
irities, w hich I have personally on, and for 
which every facility has been freely given, I find its 
financial statements as published fully verified, and 
the Company in possession of even larger surplus than 
it has represented, and consequently abundantly able 
to meet every liability resting upon it. 
Respectfuily youre, 











| 
| 

ULIUS L. CLARKE, | 
ee. Com’r of Massachusetts. | 
' 

} 


A CARD. 
NORTH BRITISH 


AND 


WERCANTILE IS. CO°S 


Losses by the Boston Conflagration will not exceed 
Six Hundred Thousand Dollars, being only about 
one-fifth of the Company's FIRE SURPLUS. | 
WM. CONNER, ) | 
CHAS. E. WHITE, ‘Managers. | 
SAML. P. BLAGDEN, } | 
5) William street, New York, Nov. 11, 1872. 


ROYAL INSURANCE 60, 


No. 56 WALL SPREET, 








We following telegram was received to-day from | 
head office, Liverpool: 
Our net Boston loss about two hundred enens | 
sounds ; nearly covered by this year's profits, w 
were one hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
Saturday.’ 


A. & 8. McDONALD, No. 56 Wall street. 


THE INDIANA 


AND 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


7. 


First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 


COLD BONDS, 
$3,500,000. 


ON THE 10rn PARALLEL, FROM INDIANAPOLIS, 
IND.. TO DECATUR, ILL., 152 miles ; 
richest agricultural and minera) country of both 
ot ates: and connecting at termini with the GREAT | 
TH LOUGH ROU r'ES to the East and West 

it is the only Enst and West road in a belt 
averaging 3) miles wide, and passes through the best 
part of the sich 





BLOCK COAL FIELD 


of Indiana, in which the COMPANY 
ACRES C BLOCK COAL LAN Ds. 
80,000 acres of Farming Land 
81, 100,000 IN c \SH- 
pended on this Road, 
are finished and in operation 
completing the Western Division, 


OWNS 2,006 


has been 


road in 187% 


wealthy capitalists, among whom are W 
(of Williams and Guion), 
COOKE & CO., CLARK, 
SELIGMAN, VIBBARD, 

8. FORBES, 


SIDNEY DILLON, 
DODGE & CO. 
FOOTE & ¢ 
of New York, 






BENJ. E. 
M. PULLMAN, of Chicago, 


nterest in Gop, rree of Gover NMENT TAX 
ng Fund 2% per cent. on Gross Earnings. 


Agents of the Co 
tion may be obtained). 


WALKER, ANDREWS & 
No. 14 Wall-st, 


CO. 


November 12, 1872. | 


This is an EAST AND WEST ROAD, RUNNING | 


through the | 


It owns, also, | 


already ex- 
of which 30 miles in Illinois 
Fifty-five miles more, 
Decatur to the | 
‘ onl F ie Ids, will be completed this fall and the whole | 


I. GU 208 | 


0. ate L} 
BATES, of | 
Boston, HE NRY LEW IS, of Philadelphia, and GEO | 


Bonds $:,000 cach payable in 50 years, principal and | 
Sink- 


For sale at “0 and acerned interest by the Financial 
(of whom pamphlets and informa 





The yor Assurance Corporation 
DON. 


LON 
TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 


81352345425. 


Local COMMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 


CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. &9 Wall Street. 


FRAME, 





HARE & LOCK Woop. 
No. 88 Wate Srreet & 202 Broapway, New York. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 


$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD #F'. REDMOND 


Of Dennisioun & Co. 


Manacers, 





HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


Central Railway Company's First Mortgage Land 

Grant Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Gold Bonds at 90 
and accrued Interest in Currency, yielding about 
Nine percent. on the Investment. William E. Dodge, 
of New York, President. Shepherd Knapp and 
William Walter Phelps, Trustees for Bondholders. 
A Sinking Fund of Two per cent. of the Earnings 
and all sales of Lands devoted to Redemption of the 
Bonds. 

Principal and Interest payable in Gold at the 
National City Bank, New York. We confidently 
assure investors that these bonds are in every respect 
firet-class. and we recommend them as an entirely 


safe investment. All securities taken at Board prices 








- CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


100 anp 1022 BROADWAY. 
The Assets of this Company exceed 
Two Milions of Dollars. 


If the entire anfount at risk in the burnt distriet of 
Boston is a total loss, one-half of its surplus will pay 


for it. 
nl GEO. T. HOPE, Presipen’. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 


G U AR D ! A N 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 


‘TOT AL ks ESTED FUN ‘DS, 


| Over $14,000,000, Gold. 


FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


| Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








| BOARD OF TRUSTEES : 
Ww . PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co 
D. W. “JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
J. A. ROOSEVELT, of bccn = & Son 


| ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres't B’k of Commerce. 
| ieee M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
oO. 


| 

| Office, No. 6O Wall Street. 

| FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 
| 


CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


| A LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 

Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
| America. 
| 8,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 
| IN THE 
} GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 


THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE! 


These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 4ist degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
| rican Continent, aud for grain growing and stock 
| rais'ng unsurpassed by any in the United States. 
CHEAPER IN PRIC E, more favorable terms given, 
ind more convenient to market than can be found else- 
waere, 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 





)| ‘PILE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


Acres. 
Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 


Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, 


Upwards of TWO MILLIONS OF DOLLARS more | MPS, published in English, German, Swedish an¢ 
are pledged to the enterprise, partly by counties auish, mailed free emee Address, 
towns and individuals along the line, but chiefly by | F. DAVIS, 


tent @uambdine U. PLR. R. Co, 
Omaha, Neb. 


E'rancis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE,! 


Stationers, 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


| All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
xpense Books, 
Chessmen, Ww allets, 


| Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, 
» | Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, 
&e., &e 


We keep everything in our] ne, and sell at lowest 


} prices. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 


with new 


Printers, and Manufacturers of 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. C0. 


OF LONDON. | 


EsTABLISHED. - 1803. 


44 Pine Street, New York. 


Amount of Boston Loss ascertained lo be about 
2600,000, Capital of the Company, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 
Losses paid as soon as adjusied. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resivent MANAGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. Ancuisaup, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 
b. 5. JAPPRAY, of E. 8. Jaftray & Co. 
Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co 
Pavip Satomon, No. 11 West 35th Stree 
J. ) ~crcmeee JOHNSTON, of J. Boorman _— ton & 
Py Srvanr, of J. & J. Stuart. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WALL Street, New Yor, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
CONSOLIDATED Bank, LonDoN, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris, 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO, 
LONDON. 


AGENCY OF RHE 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transacted. 
JOHN PATON, Agent. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 


1 





Ge" Uncurrent Bank Nores, 
Cor, LAND WARRANTS, EXCHANGE, &c., 
and Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


Bonps, Stocks, 
&c., Bought 


;onexchange. Circulars and information may be ob- 


| tolned at our office. 


JOHN J. CISCO AX SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 2%, 1872. 


(G" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1871: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
Ist Jan., 1871, to 3ist Dec., 1871...... 
Premiums on Policies not imarked 0 off ist 
January, 187!.... ‘ 


econ 
2,033,675 4 
Total amount of Marine Premiums #4 446,45 15,452 69 69 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1871, to 31st December, 1871...... $5,375,793 24 
Losses paid duri ng meg 
same period.. . $2,735,980, 63 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 

United States ‘and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$8,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise... 3, a 050 00 
Real Estate and ‘Bonds and and latins ra 7,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 


the Company, estimated at..... ° 386,739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Revel ivable ” 2,405,937 95 
PUNE: Shacducecctaneshie. sacbekes 274,345 01 


Total amount of Assets............$14,806,812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding oy 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereef. 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1968 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red serip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 

By Order of the,Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN Seeretury. 


TRUSTEES. 


J.D. Jones, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 

W. H. H. Moorr, 
Henry Corr, 

Jos1an O. Low, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuarts H. Russe, 
LoweE.u Hotrroor, 
R. Warren WEsTON, 
Roya Puetrs, 
Caves Barstow, 

A. P. Pixxo7, 
WituiaM E. Dopner, 
Davin Lang, 

James Bryce, 
Danie 8S. MILuer, 
Wa. Stureis, 


JosepH GAILLARD. Js., 
©. A. Hayp, 
James Low, 
B. J. Howxianp, 
Bens. Bascocs, 
Rost, B. Mytury, 
Gorvon W. BurnHan, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCY, 
Gro. 8. STEPHENSON, 
Wiituam H. Wess, 
SuePParD GANnpy, 
Francis Sxrppy, 
Cuasies P. Burpett, 
Cuas. H. MarsHaty, 
Wixtuuam E, Bunker, 
Samvuext L. Mrirecui11, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocenrt, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis Perkins, ALEXANDER V. BuakeE, 
Cuar.es D. Levericx. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3¢ Vice-Pres’t 








and lel for promptly. 


2" CoRRESPONDENTS of this house, 





snd despate h. 
New York CORRESPONDENTS: 
cv. BKOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


cuted 
eam Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTE DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 


may _ rely 
upon having their business attended to with fidelity 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 
HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week 
ending Saturday, November 30, 1872, will close at 
this office on Wednesday at 11s A.M., on Thursday 


WENRY CLEWS | at§i0 A.M, and on Saturday at 11 and 12M. 


Poe. JONES Postmaster. i 
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